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THE PATHFINDER IN THE 
WILDERNESS' 

Tus day is a holy day in America. For 
us in Washington, the only state in the 
Union bearing the name of the Father of 
Our Country, the day is doubly holy. And 
in the hearts of the students, the faculty, 
and the regents of the University of Wash- 
ington the day is trebly so, because on Feb- 
ruary 22, sixty-six years ago, on the rim of 
what was a primeval wilderness about 
Puget Sound, the original Board of Re- 
gents, consisting of three members and 
known then as the university commissioners, 
met for the first time and founded this in- 
stitution of learning. 

It seems fitting, therefore, that the birth- 
day of the founder of our country be made 
the oecasion for the induction of a new 
president. It is the hope of that president, 
too, that in motive this inauguration shall 
equal the holiness of the day. 

It is a solemn, a sacred duty, this assump- 
tion of authority to direct the destinies, 
even for only four years, of more than 
seven thousand young men and women. 
No man ean have a higher or more con- 
secrated mission than this; for the lives of 
the youth of our state are dearer to us than 
all the treasure America possesses. One 
stands in awe at the responsibility and the 
latent possibilities. Generations are un- 
born whose lives shall be affected by the 
character of the education we offer on our 
campus, and the very destiny of our state 
may be altered by our varying curricula. 
We have reason, therefore, to regard this 
hour as saered. 

1 Inaugural address given on the occasion of 


the installation of the president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, February 22, 1928. 


Three facts in the life of the immortal 
Father of Our Country lend themselves to 
analogy at a moment like the present. 
First in importance to us of the State of 
Washington are the abiding interest and 
confidence of George Washington in the 
lands and territories of what he knew as 
the West and Northwest. Dr. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart says Washington was ‘‘the first 
man to recognize the West as part of that 
nation which was to come.’’ By one of 
his biographers he has been called the 
‘*pathfinder in the wilderness.’’ From his 
earliest days as a surveyor for Lord Fair- 
fax and for Culpepper County, Virginia, 
through the tragic expedition under Gen- 
eral Braddock, to his closing years at Mount 
Vernon, Washington’s interest was cen- 
tered in the West. He bought lands there; 
he planned and cut roadways there; and 
his diary is filled with observations, statis- 
ties and calculations concerning the regions 
of the West. Nor did he ever lose con- 
fidence. In the desperate days about Valley 
Forge he wrote concerning these lands that 
they were ‘‘rising fast in value’’ and would 
be ‘‘very dear when our independency is 
established.’’ 

That was in the days before Puget Sound 
and the Olympic Mountains were known to 
civilization. But could Washington have 
lived to see the forts in his wilderness along 
the Ohio give way to villages, and the vil- 
lages to cities, his attention would still 
have been drawn to the West. And I am 
reminded by Professor Joseph Daniels of 
our department of mining engineering that 
the heroic statue of George Washington at 
the entrance to our campus, before which 
we gathered this morning in celebration of 
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his one hundred and ninety-fifth birthday, 
still stands facing the west. 

The position of the celebrated statue 
looking toward the peaceful waters of the 
western seas is only a circumstance. For 
our university, however, it is prophetic; 
because if our university is to fulfill its 
destiny as an institution of learning and 
bear with distinction the name of the father 
of our country, it must continue to be like 
him, a pathfinder in the wilderness. Its 
greatest interest must be always in the 
West. 

Before us are no more American wilder- 
nesses to conquer; before us are no more 
lands to settle and no more privations to 
endure in an animal struggle for food and 
shelter. We are passing the last stage of 
pioneer American life. But before us lies 
the Pacific Ocean, the waters of which wash 
shores that are as much in need of discov- 
ery as were the western wilds when George 
Washington lived. 

Trade routes across the ocean are to be 
made now instead of paths through deso- 
late forests. Banking connections are wait- 
ing for the pioneer. Products of the plan- 
tation, the forest, the sea, the loom and the 
forge are seeking distant markets. Millions 
of peoples whose lands border the huge 
Pacific rim still need discovery, for the sake 
of world peace as well as trade; and if this 
university is to render its highest service, it 
must become a partner to diplomacy as well 
as to international trade in making known 
the nations and territories of the Pacific 
to each other. In this it has a duty that 
falls on few other American universities. 

This partnership our university has an 
opportunity and an obligation to form 
through its graduate school. The path- 
finding spirit means exploration; explora- 
tion, in turn, implies discovery; while dis- 
covery signifies research, which is one of 
the two major functions of our graduate 
school. 


_ te 
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No university is a university other than 
in name unless the spirit of research, the 
ardent quest for the unknown, permeates its 
faculty. The staff of a real university is, 
to use the fine phrase of Ex-president 
Eliot, ‘‘a guild of scholars,’ mutually en- 
couraging and supporting each other in 
fixed and emulous devotion to the diseoy- 
ery of truth. The active spirit of research 
in a university keeps a faculty young and 
virile. It inspires and disciplines those 
chosen few who are to be the intellectual 
leaders of society. And save for that rare 
individual who is weaned away from human 
sympathies and contacts by his study or 
his laboratory, it vitalizes and vivifies the 
teaching of even the most elementary 
courses. 

The University of Washington would 
fail in its contribution to society if it did 
not meet the pressures for advanced study 
as they present themselves. It must accept 
its full share in the work of training re- 
search men in the fields of pure and applied 
knowledge, and of preparing men for teach- 
ing in institutions of higher learning. We 
must not fail the commonwealth or the na- 
tion in either of these obligations, for in the 
faithful discharge of them is implied the 
perpetuity and advance of American civili- 
zation. Our university must aspire, there- 
fore, to a well-balanced graduate school. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
fields of research in whieh special and 
prior responsibility rests upon us by vir 
tue of our location, and in which the 
scientific world at large has particular 
claims upon us. Our distinctive province 
for research must logically be in those 
fields where natural advantages accrue '0 
us by reason of our geographical location 
and where greatest returns, both spiritual 
and material, may be had for those who 
are supporting us with their tax monies. 
Among these fields may be enumerated: 
Northwest history, Northwest anthropology, 
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Oriental history and Oriental trade, inter- 
national relations, the geology and biology 
of the Northwest and of Alaska, hydraulic 
and electrical engineering, aeronauties, fish- 
eries and forestry. 

Some of these are as yet almost un- 
touched by us. Aeronautics may serve as 
an illustration. We are located midway 
between California and Alaska; we are at 
the nearest American port to the Orient; 
we have within walking distance of us a 
great airplane factory, and a governmental 
aviation field that some day will be one of 
the outstanding air bases in this country; 
and if we are going to render the service 
we should to our state and our country, we 
must prepare promptly to accept leader- 
ship in this field. 

In many others of the departments cited 
we are strong already, and must continue 
to maintain our strength. Our College of 
Forestry, for example, has one of the two 
largest enrolments in the United States 
and an equipment for instruction in fores- 
try that is not excelled in this country. 
The Pack Forestry Trust through its 
founder, Dr. Charles Lathrop Pack, and 
his son, Captain Arthur Newton Pack, is 
responsible for the latest addition to this 
school, having given funds recently for 
completion, development, and endowment 
of the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration 
Forest, at La Grande on the main highway 
to Rainier National Park. This forest, 
totaling two thousand acres, may well be 
called the largest out-door classroom west 
of the Mississippi River. It has been given 
in its entirety by Dr. Pack, and is to be 
used for the triple purpose of interesting 
the public in methods of forestry, provid- 
ing a practice area for students, and pro- 
moting research work in forestry regenera- 
tion and culture. 

A second recent gift to our School of 
Forestry consists of eighty acres of land 
near Maltby, Washington, given by Mr. 
George O. Lee, Mrs. Ingie Lee Hodgins and 
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Mrs. Edna Lee Engle in memory of their 
parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Lee, 
of Maltby, Washington. This will be 
known as the Lee Memorial Forest and will 
be used for preliminary field work by stu- 
dents in the College of Forestry. This tract 
will prove of particular value to the uni- 
versity because of the comparative ease 
with which it may be reached by our stu- 
dents. 

To these friends of the university and of 
education we are much indebted, and we 
have hopes that their gifts, by right use, 
may both advance research in forestry in 
this country and serve as perpetual me- 
morials to the donors. 

George Washington not only was known 
as a pathfinder in the wilderness. He was 
a realist as well as an idealist—practical as 
opposed to theoretical. It was fortunate 
for America that he stood preeminent 
among the men of his time for his common- 
sense. 

One feels a need for this most uncom- 
mon trait called commonsense in solving 
many of the problems of undergraduate 
education. Among these may be noted our 
phenomenal increase in enrollment, the at- 
tendant criticism of mass production in 
education, the continuing ery of over-em- 
phasis on athletics, and the equally old 
questioning as to the place of vocational 
education in the curriculum. All these 
problems are pressing on us at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. And while one natu- 
rally hesitates to postulate any general so- 
lution, there are a few broad principles that 
may be laid down for this university. 

One of these principles relates to our 
gain in undergraduate attendance. We 
have this year the largest enrollment in our 
history, and one of the major increases 
among the universities of the west. De- 
spite the popular fear regarding the num- 
ber of students going to college, and the 
consequent occasional threat to limit atten- 
dance, commonsense tells us we are going 
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to provide an education for every son and 
daughter in the State of Washington who 
wants it sincerely and who has the mental 
capacity to receive it. There may be com- 
plaints—we must expect them always—but 
education will be provided by the State of 
Washington for those who deserve it, no 
matter in what numbers the students come. 

Commonsense, however, tells us we have 
been giving the stamp of a university edu- 
cation to too many youths whose mental 
capacity has not reached beyond the fresh- 
man or sophomore year. We must plan our 
university curriculum—and that promptly 
—to take care of those who can not con- 
tinue beyond the first or second year, or 
who are not entitled to do so; and then 
we must see to it that such students, having 
been accurately appraised, stop there. To 
every boy or girl an opportunity, but to no 
boy or girl an opportunity beyond his de- 
serts. 

When this is done, we shall not be both- 
ered with cries of mass production in edu- 
cation, about which so much loose and 
sometimes meaningless talk has been made. 
Mere members do not constitute mass pro- 
duction in the sense that the term is ap- 
plied to automobiles or furniture or harvest- 
ing machines. Thousands may be educated 
as readily as hundreds, and as individually. 
More individually indeed, for where num- 
bers are, the opportunities for clash of 
mind upon mind and for diversity of choice 
both of instructors and subjects are the 
greater. And where these conditions exist, 
the entire tendency is away from uniform- 
ity, which is what mass production implies. 

Commonsense tells us, too, that our uni- 
versity, if it expects to maintain its place of 
prestige in the state—if, indeed, it expects 
to exist at all—must represent the life of 
this commonwealth and must minister to 
that life. President Butler, of Columbia, 
made the following significant statement 
something more than thirty years ago: 
‘‘When the universities in any country 
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cease to be in close touch with the social 
life and institutions of the people, and fai] 
to yield to the efforts of those who would 
readjust them, their days of influence are 
numbered.’’ Interpreted to apply to our 
situation in the State of Washington, this 
means that we must adjust our curriculum 
to our students, not our students to our 
curriculum. 

If this premise be sound—and I think 
there is none who will deny it—it gives us 
a rock basis on which to build a structure 
for undergraduate education that will meet 
the needs of the youth of our state. These 
needs may be summarized under four 
heads: health, economic and vocational 
guidance, citizenship, and knowledge and 
appreciation of the things of the spirit. 
Necessity for brevity prevents me from do- 
ing more than summarize reasons for those 
four points. _ 

I put health first because it is funda- 
mental to success and happiness in life. 
We may garner the wisdom of the ages, but 
if we have not health, our lives become a 
curse to ourselves and oftentimes a menace 
to those of others. Before graduation, 
therefore, every student should be taught 
by skilled instructors how to keep in sound 
physical condition. He should learn thie 
value of health. He should know, not only 
the worth of exercise, but the right kind of 
exercise for himself individually; and he 
should learn enough about diet, foods and 
balanced rations to protect himself on the 
one hand from malnutrition, and, on the 
other, from dietary excesses later when le 
gets into the maelstrom of modern business. 
Nor should I consider his health education 
complete until he had been given the scien- 
tifie facts of sex and sex life that will prom- 
ise him happiness in marriage. The igno- 
rance of these fundamental matters that 
has blasted the lives of otherwise high!) 
educated men and women is appalling. 

Second, every student should be given 
economie and vocational guidance. This 1s 
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of two kinds. One would enable the future 
citizen to take care of his personal business 
affairs, no matter what his vocation might 
be. It would acquaint him with the de- 
tails of buying real estate, teach him to dis- 
tinguish between sound investments and 
spurious speculative schemes, instruct him 
in the value of life insurance and wills, in- 
form him about loans, mortgages and bud- 
gets, and give him the fundamentals of sim- 
ple banking practice. Too few college and 
university men know how to manage their 
personal finances. Too many have had 
their lives wrecked because of trust in the 
promises of visionary stock promoters. And 
one of the duties this university owes its 
graduates is to provide practical business 
education that will enable them to protect 
themselves and their families financially. 

Vocational guidance in the sense I mean 
it does not concern itself alone with train- 
ing for a specifie profession, but with per- 
sonal guidance of the student into the field 
where he will be more likely to attain suc- 
cess. Too many of our graduates leave the 
university merely seeking a job. They do 
not know whether they want to teach, sell 
bonds, or go into manufacturing, or 
whether they are fitted for any of these 
vocations. These fields, however, are 
widely separate. <A different type of mind 
is necessary for success in each. And one 
of our greatest needs is broadly trained 
educators who ean direct students so that 
they will not have to spend some of the 
best years of their lives after leaving the 
university in floundering around while de- 
termining their life work. 

I may add that I favor business and pro- 
fessional education. Every male student 
ought to be able to determine before finish- 
ing his junior year the precise vocation into 
which he is going. The curricula of many 
of our professional schools, however, need 
revision, with a view to providing more 
horizon-widening studies and making profit 
and service their aims, to correspond with 
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the accepted purpose of scholarship and 
service in the colleges of arts and sciences. 
Men who graduate from the professional 
schools, if they possess the highest type of 
mind, find always that they attain their 
fullest suecess in business and their great- 
est happiness in life as much by the 
horizons of information they have as by the 
technical training received in specialized 
fields. 

One other interpolation needs to be made 
under the topic of professional training. 
This, that the schools on which we should 
lay our greatest emphasis at the University 
of Washington are those that fit men for in- 
dustries or professions in which this state 
has natural advantages or particular need. 
Forestry, fisheries, engineering and educa- 
tion may be cited as illustrations. Too 
many institutions of learning make the mis- 
take of seeking prestige abroad instead 
of educating at home. 

My third point, citizenship, is obvious 
enough not to necessitate argument before 
a thoughtful audience. The majority of 
our population is insensible to the needs of 
conscientious, educated citizenship. Our 
commonwealth is suffering accordingly. 
Our laws are violated by those who make 
them and those responsible for their execu- 
tion. Many of our highest public officers 
are chosen by a depressingly small minority 
of the electorate; and we not only have 
hundreds of millions of dollars voted for 
civic and state enterprises, but problems of 
the greatest importance determined by an 
interested and often prejudiced few. 

What we need in undergraduate educa- 
tion is continuing stress, not alone on forms 
and methods of government, but on the 
personal responsibility of the individual for 
righteous government and direction of the 
affairs of our state. Not until our students 
are educated to feel themselves an integral 
part of government will they have the per- 
sonal interest in its direction and assume 
the active leadership that we need from 
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them if our state is to take its rightful 
place in the affairs of our nation. 

My fourth point, knowledge of the things 
of the spirit, is tuition in what is known in 
a more or less hazy way as culture, a shib- 
boleth too often used to conceal academic 
aimlessness. Education is education, and is 
worth while only when it preserves the use- 
ful acquisitions of the race. The experi- 
ences and the accomplishments of the past 
are not of value to us except when they can 
be made useful in the future. <A past that 
has no lessons worth while has no place in 
education. 

Value does not reside, however, in the 
mere act of making a living, in eating, 
drinking, housing ourselves comfortably, 
and in securing monetary gain. The high- 
est values are in the things of the spirit. 
We work in order to have leisure; and ac- 
eording as we spend that leisure we have 
our purest pleasures and our greatest hap- 
piness in life, for it is in our leisure hours 
that we enjoy most fully our spiritual 
possessions. We need education, therefore, 
for avocation, for the mental horizons that 
give breadth of vision and richness of life. 

The rock bases of culture are the so- 
called liberal studies—the humanities, the 
fine arts and pure science. Time was when 
humanists and scientists were each chal- 
lenging the others’ claims to preeminence 
in the citadel of the mind. To-day we can 
recognize the high and necessary service of 
each for the fullest satisfactions of living. 
The sciences give us the key to understand- 
ing and enjoyment of the marvelous life of 
the physical universe that environs us. 
Surely our young people must not remain 
insensible to the romance of the history and 
the life of nature. Few sections are more 
favored than ours for pursuit of this 
romance. 

History, philosophy and the social sci- 
ences, too, acquaint the student with the 
development and life of society and with 
the systems of human thought, constituting, 
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therefore, an essential part of a liberal edu. 
cation. In like manner, the fine arts eulti- 
vate love for beauty. These arts must be 
especially nurtured here; for we are still a 
pioneering section of America, far removed 
from the centers of music, painting and 
literature. And if these arts are neg- 
lected in our liberal training, our students 
will not have opportunity for the enrich- 
ment of their lives that is enjoyed by those 
who live in recognized centers of culture. 

A special reason for emphasis on liberal 
studies is the increasing amount of leisure 
that we have in America. Labor-saving de- 
vices and new uses for mechanical power, 
together with political legislation and agi- 
tation, have combined to give us fewer 
working hours than at any time in our his- 
tory; and according to conservative indus- 
trial leaders, the time is not far distant 
when four hours’ work a day will provide 
all our material necessities. 

The United States, however, because of 
the brevity of its life and the circumstances 
of its growth, has been trained for work. 
It has been geared for labor and struggle 
and strain. It has not had adequate educa- 
tion for leisure. In consequence, it has idle 
hours which it is wasting on things that are 
unworthy. There are those indeed who be- 
lieve that as a nation we are threatened by 
a vast amount of leisure, which may de- 
stroy us because we lack the culture and the 
character to give it value. 

In these facts and conclusions lies our 
need for emphasis on knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the things of the spirit. Though 
a liberal education is not materialistic, it is 
nevertheless immensely practical. It en- 
riches life and Builds character, without 
which there can be no true education. Be- 
cause of these facts it must ever remain the 
heart of our university curriculum. 

I pass rapidly now to the last analogy I 
would draw from the life of George Wash- 
ington. As much as any man I know in 
history he was interested in the lives of the 
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men under him—the officers and soldiers 
who executed his orders, and the overseers 
and workmen who tilled his crops and made 
his plantations successful. Throughout his 
letters and his diary one finds a continuing 
interest in and a determined purpose to 
care for the welfare of the men under him. 

The citizens of our state who are support- 
ing the University of Washington and hav- 
ing their children educated under its 
tutelage need to take to heart this lesson 
from the father of our country. We are 
not paying salaries sufficient to retain our 
best men, many of whom, for this reason 
alone, we have lost in recent years. Yet re- 
tention of our strong men is essential to the 
power of our university; for where great 
teachers are, great students come and great 
citizens are graduated. 

I feel that much of the criticism directed 
against education to-day is caused by the 
fact that it has not paid salaries adequate 
to retain the best minds within the profes- 
sion. Commerce, manufacturing, banking, 
the bar—these have taken from us our 
strong men at salaries that have given them 
a competence which supports them during 
their working years and guarantees them 
comfort in age. We at the University of 
Washington do not have retiring allowances 
for our men when they grow old. And if 
one of our staff, no matter the length of his 
service at the university, were to become 
permanently disabled to-day, our state laws 
require that his salary cease at the same 
time. 

These facts place our university at a dis- 
advantage in competition with commerce 
and industry and with other institutions of 
equal rank. But I have an ambition that 
we shall not again permit one of our great 
administrators, teachers or scholars to leave 
us for mere salary; and as our state grows 
in wealth and finds itself more and more 
able to support the highest in education, I 
have hopes that it will appreciate the 
worth, not only of the University of Wash- 
ington, but of Washington State College, 
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our normal schools, and our great public 
school system as well, and will pay as care- 
ful heed to the physical welfare of its offi- 
cers and men as did George Washington 
nearly two centuries ago. 

There are myriads of other lessons that 
might be drawn from the life of the im- 
mortal pioneer whose name our university 
bears. His interest in the West, however, 
his commonsense approach to the practical 
problems confronting him and the colonies 
that came to be his country, his concern for 
the welfare of the men who served him, and 
throughout his life the pathfinding spirit 
that enabled his heroic soul to endure pri- 
vations and perils and boldly to face prob- 
lems such as few men in history have had 
to meet—these are points in his life that 
apply particularly to our university at this 
moment. 

In conclusion, may I say that I am but a 
layman in education. Being such, and 
knowing myself such, I would not be con- 
sidered dogmatic in my opinions. Many of 
the ideas I have expressed are not new. 
Possibly most of them are not. They have 
been gathered as a result of protracted 
study and extensive reading, and from 
sources most of which have long been for- 
gotten. They comprise, however, what 
seems to be a commonsense program for the 
eonduct of your university. In this spirit 
I accept the high position to which I have 
been appointed and the deathless responsi- 


bility that service in it necessitates. 
M. LyLe SPENCER 





THE FUNCTION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY' 
1. MEANING OF THE WorD 
‘UNIVERSITY ”’ 
I NEED hardly say that when I speak of 
the function of ‘‘the university’’ I have 
not in mind any particular institution— 


1 Address of the dean of the graduate school of 
arts and literature of the University of Chicago, at 
the installation of Dr. M. Lyle Spencer as presi- 
dent of the University of Washington. 
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neither yours nor my own—but am using 
the word in the generic sense. First of all, 
what does the word ‘‘university’’ mean? 
If you ask half a dozen of your fellow stu- 
dents or faculty colleagues or acquaintances 
that question you will find that there is not 
much harmony of view. I asked a friend 
of mine the other day. I had met him on 
the street and telling him that I was to give 
this address to a large and distinguished 
audience I said that I should like to have 
the benefit of his extensive and varied eru- 
dition. I pointed out to him that it would 
be of distinct advantage to me and possibly 
also to my hearers if I had some faint 
inkling of the meaning of the organization 
that I was discussing. He seemed to think 
that my position was highly logical, and re- 
plied at once: ‘‘ A university is an institution 
where everything is taught—one which in- 
cludes all branches: arts, science, medicine, 
divinity, law, ete.’’ And he added, 
‘*Though I don’t know much Latin, I re- 
member something of that language and I 
know that the word wniversus means ‘all’.’’ 
I commended him for his Latinity and left 
him on the corner. The definition that he 
gave is the one most frequently heard and 
is in a sense correct. But the word has 
come to have that meaning by a very dif- 
ferent route from that which my friend 
supposed and from that which most persons 
suppose. 

To give you a clear idea of the original 
meaning I am going to take you a long way 
back—to the middle ages and to a very 
ancient institution—perhaps the oldest of 
universities, namely that of Bologna. In 
that city of Italy in the thirteenth century 
there was a famous school of law. When I 
say school of law some of you, from your 
knowledge of modern law schools, will think 
of a corps of professors teaching different 
branches of law and a building with class- 
rooms and a library. But such a picture is 
far from the actual conditions at Bologna. 
The situation there was that a number of 
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men—many of them of mature age—came 
together to study law. Just why that par. 
ticular city should have been the center of 
legal study is uncertain. Perhaps some 
great teacher of law had started its vogue. 
At any rate the students came there, en- 
gaged professors and proceeded to prose- 
cute their studies. Notice how different it 
all was from a modern school. It was the 
students who managed everything: what 
the courses should be, how many lectures 
should be given and at what hours, what 
professors should be employed and how 
much should be paid to them. Moreover it 
was not the professor who scored up ab- 
sences and ‘‘lates’’ against the students; it 
was the students who kept the professors 
up to the mark in these respects. Further- 
more, if the students did not think that the 
lectures of a professor were good, they went 
to him and told him that he must do better 
or they would get somebody else, and if he 
failed to do better, they discharged him. 
The whole system is the reverse of our own. 
It was, as you see, a wonderful time to be 
a student but no time at all to be a 
professor. 

Now most of these students were foreign- 
ers and so had but seanty privileges under 
the laws of the city. On this account, for 
self-protection against tradesmen and oth- 
ers, they were obliged to have some sort of 
organization. And they formed an associa- 
tion and the name given to it was wm- 
versitas. We have plenty of documents ad- 
dressed to associations of this kind and in 
them we find used the words vestra wni- 
versitas—which means simply ‘‘your cor- 
porate body’’ or ‘‘all of you.’’ You know 
the term ‘‘guild.’’ Universitas is in medi- 
eval parlance a sort of guild. You see at 
once that the word, having this meaning, 
could not originally have been confined to 
the academic field. A group of men asso- 
ciated for almost any purpose might be 
called ‘‘universitas,’’ and this was actually 
the case. The use of the term is to a cer- 
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tain extent analogous to that of ‘‘college,’’ 
which was applied to an infinite number of 
associations or guilds formed for widely 
diverse purposes. The main difference be- 
tween the history of the two words is that 
‘‘nniversity’’ came to be confined to the 
educational field, while ‘‘college,’’ though 
most frequently used with an academic con- 
notation, is still even now employed with a 
different meaning. For instance one of the 
courts in Seotland is called ‘‘a college of 
justice. ”’ 

We start then with that university, i.e., 
association of students in Bologna. It had 
its own regulations, its own officers (the 
head was called the rector) and upheld the 
rights of its members. We find that it very 
soon established its position in the city. If 
a tradesman, for example, cheated or tried 
to take advantage of any member of the 
university, he was boycotted. Any attempt 
to tyrannize on the part of city officials was 
met by a statement that unless the objec- 
tionable measure were at once annulled, the 
whole body of the students would migrate 
to another city. As there were no perma- 
nent buildings connected with the school, 
this could very easily have been done. The 
city did not wish to lose a whole section of 
its population and speedily yielded. The 
university of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries indeed seems to have had trades- 
men—especially the stationers who de- 
pended on the students’ custom—and also 
the city officials and the professors thor- 
oughly cowed. 

When the school increased in size, it came 
to have not one but several universities of 
students and the membership was generally 
determined by nationality. There was a 
university of English students, one of 
French students, one of Germans, and 
so on. 

What I have said applies to Bologna. In 
Paris at about the same time we hear of a 
university. It was not, however, a univer- 
sity of students but a university of profes- 
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sors; 7.é€., an association of the officers of 
instruction. 

You will notice in all this that the term 
in the middle ages was not applied at all to 
an institution of learning, as we apply it, 
but only to a group of students or pro- 
fessors, as the case might be. The institu- 
tion, however, did have a name; it was 
called studium generale. The university, 
whether of students or professors, was 
simply a part of the institution; and it was 
only gradually that the name of the part 
was transferred to the whole and so has 
come down to us. 

But what is the function of a modern uni- 
versity? That is the question with which 
we are primarily concerned to-day. Its 
statement in general terms is not difficult. 
The function of the university is the ad- 
vancement of learning, and this it does in 
various ways, but the chief methods are (1) 
teaching, and (2) research work. Under 
teaching I include not only the holding of 
classes and the instruction of students, but 
the direction and guidance of their read- 
ing. Under research work I include not 
only the prosecution of research in library 
and laboratory, but the publication of the 
results in journals, pamphlets and books. 


2. PRESENT CONDITIONS IN 
EDUCATION 


But what are the best methods of teach- 
ing, on the one hand, and training in re- 
search, on the other? Let us look at the 
teaching process first, and in doing this let 
us consider for a moment not only the uni- 
versity and the college—which for some 
reason or other is generally regarded as an 
essential part of the university—but also 
all the preliminary stages of education. 
Certainly there is something radically 
wrong. We take a child when he is three 
years old. We wheedle him through kin- 
dergarten, coax him through the grades, 
guide him through high school, watch him 
through college, lead him through gradu- 
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ate or professional school and turn him out 
with a Ph.D. or some other degree, very 
often quite uneducated. If a manufacturer 
saw his raw material so frequently result 
in as mussy a product as we oftén have in 
education, he would in all probability fire 
all his employees and burn down his plant. 
This is not, please understand me, an in- 
dictment of present-day education or edu- 
cational methods. It is merely a mild indi- 
cation of the difficulties presented by the 
nature of our raw material and a faint 
adumbration of the inchoative character of 
most of our educational processes. Odd as 
it may seem after so many centuries of ef- 
fort, the whole business of education is still 
in the experimental stage. If it were not 
so, if we had agreed upon our ideals, if we 
had all come to one and the same decision 
as to the purpose of education and the goal 
which we should endeavor to reach, that 
boy of which I spoke a moment ago wou'd 
at the age of five be showing an amost un- 
canny degree of alertness and observation, 
would be chattering Latin at ten, playing 
with the higher mathematies at fifteen, 
would finish college at nineteen, a cultured 
young gentleman whose knowledge of and 
interest in the literature and art of the 
world would be equalled only by his com- 
mand of the intricacies of economies and 
politieal science, and who in taking his 
Ph.D. at twenty-two or twenty-three would 
have attained the dizzy height of a super- 
man to whom the profoundest financial, in- 
dustrial, legal or political problems would 
be the merest bagatelle. But nothing of the 
kind is happening at present. The bright 
child of the kindergarten—and I am not 
sure that the best teaching in the whole 
system is not being done in the kinder- 
garten—becomes a more or less recalcitrant 
boy in the grades, begins to be seriously di- 
verted from his studies in high school by 
athletic and other extra-curricular activi- 
ties, enters college with quite definite ideas 
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about the substantial advantages of the 
social prestige of a college course, but with 
many doubts about the desirability of rigid 
mental discipline, graduates with an over. 
whelming interest in college football and a 
conviction of the necessity of a track team. 
and in the graduate or professional school 
builds, on the flimsy foundation of that 
smattering of many things which makes up 
his college education, the superstruction of 
a specialty that leaves him as narrow as his 
college course left him uncultured. But 
this is not criticism of modern educational 
methods, nor am I pessimistic or discour- 
aged about the outlook. I am simply de- 
scribing to you actual conditions. It is 
only when we know how things really are 
that we can hope to remedy them. This is 
an era of reconstruction. The system we 
have is an aggregate consisting of tradi- 
tional theories of education, on the one 
hand, and recently projected notions, on 
the other. In some cases we have retained 
the wrong traditions and have abandoned 
those that were indisputably sound; in 
other cases we have adopted some very 
doubtful modern theories and refused to 
give a hearing to others that have really 
great possibilities of success. But I believe 
that the worst is over. From this time on 
we may expect a fairly steady evolution. 
It will of course be slow. Remember that 
while education is a very old thing, the in- 
tensive scientific study of methods of edu- 
cation, of the fundamental principles of 
education, is a matter of the last generation 
or two. Poor as the product still is, we 
have made and are making progress. We 
are climbing slowly up. But the educa- 
tional climb is never a straight ascent. It 
is a spiral that from time to time flattens 
out (that is when one’s educational oppo- 
nents are in command) and frequently dips 
down to inconceivable depths of pedagog- 
ical folly from which recovery is slow and 
tedious. 
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3. Ways AND MEANS OF INCREASING 
THE EFFICIENCY OF THE COLLEGE 

Such is the situation. What can we do 
to improve it? Into the problems of the 
elementary and secondary school I can not 
go. Only indirectly do they pertain to my 
subject. We can leave them to the profes- 
sors of edueation. I will only say in pass- 
ing that I am one of those who appreciate 
highly the great contribution that the 
specialists in pedagogy have made to the 
lower schools. I have special pleasure in 
saying this beeause I have so often heard 
them unjustly assailed. Like most profes- 
sors I attend a good many educational con- 
ventions and I hear a great many papers 
and addresses. And some are good but 
others it is difficult to listen to and still re- 
tain the Christian virtues of patience, toler- 
anee and good-will toward all men—even 
speakers. But the papers that I have 
always objected to most strongly and 
listened to with the greatest impatience are 
those in which specialists in other fields 
have attacked the professors of education. 
For with very few exceptions the speakers 
have shown with the utmost clearness that 
they were not in touch with the latest 
theories of education and were hopelessly 
ignorant of what the educators were trying 
todo. I have heard with amazement men 
of apparent intelligence, and even with a 
reputation for scholarship, intimate that 
only those who knew nothing about any 
subject—men who had no specialty—ever 
became professors of education or went into 
administrative work. And, it was indi- 
cated, they chose this field because no de- 
tailed knowledge of any one branch was 
requisite. They even claimed that this un- 
trammeled condition of the intellect was 
essential for educators, so that, having no 
stake in any subject, they could view all 
parts of the curriculum with that cold de- 
tachment that would assure a judicious and 
unbiased view of the relative importance of 
all the studies that are now crowded into 
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school and college courses. To this glorious 
freedom from detailed information on any 
subject attributed by his critics to the 
superintendent and the professor of educa- 
tion, one other quality has not infrequently 
been added; an uncanny facility of tongue 
and a command of vocabulary of the 
sixteen-inch variety, many of the terms 
used being of a quasi-philosophie or mystic 
character, wholly unintelligible not only to 
the layman but also to the professor him- 
self. Now I do not say that there are no 
professors of education of this type. I sup- 
pose there are. Every university, college 
and school is likely to have some feeble- 
minded members on its faculty. Lucky the 
institution that has none! Some of them 
were always feeble-minded, having started 
in the institution by some obscure, half- 
paid, beggarly routine job that no one but a 
feeble-minded person would be likely to ac- 
cept and in which in all probability they 
did no harm. But presently, through that 
bane of academic efficiency, ‘‘length of 
service,’’ these wholly hopeless persons are 
entrenched in permanent positions, where 
they remain till death. And death is long 
in coming. For there is no stress in those 
lives, no wear and tear, nothing to harden 
the arteries or raise the blood-pressure; a 
tranquil, placid life, the fret of thinking 
long since over, ambition dead, no thrill, 
unless indeed that slight titillation of the 
cockles of the heart felt as the. hand closes 
on the monthly check may be called a thrill. 
Others of the feeble-minded ilk have not 
always been so. Some made a good start, 
but for some reason or other dry rot set in, 
a species of morbus academicus, growing on 
them more and more, spreading all over 
them and finally reducing them to such a 
state of numb inertia that the sole academic 
activity that remains to them is that of 
seconding motions at faculty meetings. 

But persons of this class are pretty 
evenly distributed among all branches of 
school and college work. They are found 
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in all grades of school and in the ranks of 
the teachers as well as among the adminis- 
trators. They are quite as likely to turn 
up in the language or science groups as 
among the educators. In fact that pro- 
fessor of education described above was, 
even in the words of his critic, rather an 
alert personality. You will remember that 
he was said to conduct his professional 
work without any knowledge, and that 
alone would seem to attest a considerable 
degree of mental agility; and in addition 
he had acquired, although so heavily handi- 
capped by his lack of training in language, 
that astonishing vocabulary and fluency of 
speech commonly regarded as his most 
dangerous quality. In brief, it is the 
wildest folly for teachers of other branches 
to assail as ignoramuses men about whose 
ideas they apparently know so little. Some 
of these attacks are based on the assump- 
tion that the theories of education and 
school administration are the same to-day 
as they were twenty-five or even fifty years 
ago. The very last paper of this kind that 
I heard—it was only a few months ago— 
was devoted to the excoriation of Ex-presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, and his 
accomplices in the great raid upon the 
sacred privileges of the humanities made 
some fifty years ago. I strongly suspect 
that the professor had written the address 
almost as long before, and being asked to 
fill a place in the program had rolled out 
his oldest barrel, and excavated the paper 
from its uttermost depths. As if any one 
now-a-days cared a rap about the educa- 
tional controversies of fifty years ago! 

We may then leave primary and high- 
school education to these men. But what 
are we to do with the college and the uni- 
versity? The problem of the college is one 
of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant confronting us to-day. It is a 
matter of educational inheritance. The 
American college is a unique institution. 
It began as an extension of the old acad- 





emy or high school and in hundreds of ex. 
amples throughout the country it retains 
many traces of its origin. Those who know 
only the colleges of the upper level little 
realize to what extent the term college is 
often abused. There are many colleges 
giving the bachelor’s degree whose gradu- 
ates have not attained the grade of eff- 
ciency represented by the lad of your 
sophomore year. Such institutions are 
nothing but sublimated high schools. The 
recitations held in them differ only from 
those in high schools in the fact that they 
are somewhat longer. The method is a com- 
bination of the old ‘‘lesson-learning” 
process of the secondary school and a lee- 
ture system under which students take 
careful notes of what the professors say and 
reproduce it faithfully at examinations. 
There is a little information in it but no 
training. As a matter of fact it is often 
the very opposite of training; it is a brain- 
wrecking, mind-destroying thing. It is well 
adapted to the weakening of the intellect. 
That so many survive it can be explained 
only on the assumption of some inherent 
congenital toughness of intellectual fiber 
with which an all-wise Providence has en- 
dowed him. An important book was pub- 
lished two years ago, entitled ‘‘The Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools,”’ 
by Henry Morrison. But it is not only sec- 
ondary teachers who ean profit by reading 
it. Much of the criticism made by Mr. 
Morrison, many of the points emphasized 
by him, are applicable to the college also. 
Even among the colleges of good stand- 
ing—those that have risen far above the 
level just described—there is an uneasy 
feeling that all is not well. Experiments 
are going on all over the country. In the 
days of his presidency at Amherst Mr. 
Meiklejohn introduced some methods of in- 
struction calculated to lead students away 
from the old method of learning by rote 
and make them think for themselves. A 
professor at the University of Wisconsin 
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now, he has, with the authorization of the 
university, undertaken the experiment of 
organizing a college within a college. He 
has charge of a couple of hundred fresh- 
men, who will live in residence together, in 
close contact with their instructors, and de- 
yote themselves to the study of a single 
eivilization—that of ancient Greece. For 
the study of the second year some other 
civilization will be chosen. Every phase of 
this particular subject for the year will be 
scrutinized, not in formal lectures or set 
recitations, but in informal discussions be- 
tween small groups of students and the in- 
struetor—diseussions that are based on in- 
dependent reading and study on the part 
of the students. It is certainly an interest- 
ing experiment. Every one interested in 
college education is watching it. For it has 
possibilities. 

At Dartmouth—a college that under 
President Hopkins is developing steadily 
increasing power—the curriculum was re- 
vised a few years ago. Here again the ef- 
fort made was in the direction of abandon- 
ing the lesson-learning process and of 
devising a method that would make a 
student, instead of merely repeating what 
his professor told him, or memorizing the 
contents of his text-book, learn to do con- 
structive work. There was an interesting 
development of the Dartmouth revision of 
the curriculum. The students didn’t ap- 
prove of it, not beeause it was too hard, but 
because it wasn’t hard enough. They asked 
the college authorities to allow them to 
make a curriculum and the permission was 
granted. They drew up a plan of study 
and it has been printed and is available for 
any one interested in the subject. 

A notable change has been made at Har- 
vard within the last few years. They have 
established there a tutorial system and in- 
stituted comprehensive examinations—ex- 
aminations not on courses but on subjects— 
a plan that everybody says is working 
wonders. They even say that it has made 
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the Harvard men interested in their stud- 
ies. They are said not only to work hard 
during term time but even, of their own 
volition, to pursue their academic activities 
during vacation. Each tutor is the guide, 
philosopher and friend of a small group of 
students. He guides their reading, holds 
frequent conferences with them, and ad- 
vises them as to the courses they should 
take. The activity of the student is 
pointed at the divisional examination at the 
end of the second year and at the compre- 
hensive examination given on each subject 
at the end of the senior year. An accumu- 
lation of credits will no longer win a bach- 
elor’s degree at Harvard. Every candidate 
must prove that he knows something about 
his subject. 

These are only some of the plans that are 
now being tried in different institutions in 
an effort to improve a manifest and recog- 
nized weakness in collegiate instruction. 
In all the plans there are some good fea- 
tures; they are all highly laudable in that 
they are attempting to introduce construc- 
tive work into the undergraduate curricu- 
lum. That they make for improvement can 
not be doubted.; but that they do not reach 
the heart of the difficulty is equally appar- 
ent. The only solution of the problem lies 
in reorganization, and why more universi- 
ties don’t undertake reorganization is one 
of the mysteries of modern education. For 
the method of reorganization that should be 
adopted seems obvious. It consists in the 
frank 1ecognition of the soundness of the 
theory that has resulted in the foundation 
of so many junior colleges, especially in the 
western states. The old four-year college 
is a failure; it is a relic of the past; it is 
eumbering the field of education; it belongs 
to the archeology of pedagogy ; it should be 
appropriately classified, neatly labeled and 
put away in a museum. The four years of 
the present organization do not form a unit. 
They consist of two stages: that of the 
freshman and sophomore years, on the one 
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hand, and that of the junior and senior 
years, on the other. In the former we have 
the now familiar institution of the junior 
college; in the latter we have the initial 
years of the university in the strict sense of 
the term. There is a distinct line of cleav- 
age between the two. The years of the 
junior college constitute the proper period 
for the completion of a student’s general 
education. They are in large part a con- 
tinuation of the secondary-school process. 
While it is desirable that some mild degree 
of specialization should begin in theory— 
for a student should be encouraged to fol- 
low a bent as soon as real signs of it are 
seen—yet the chief emphasis should un- 
doubtedly be laid on bringing to some sort 
of symmetrical finality the essentials of a 
general education. Ideally the junior col- 
lege should be a residence college and it 
should not be on the same campus as the 
university proper. Moreover it should 
have its own special faculty—collegiate as 
opposed to university professors. And by 
collegiate professors I do not mean men 
who have failed in the higher work, but 
younger men who are coming on, who have 
demonstrated the quality of their scholar- 
ship, who have shown promise of original- 
ity, but whose chief activity shall be the 
training of junior college students. In 
cases where the junior college would be con- 
nected with a university and situated some- 
where near it there would be no objection 
to a plan under which such instructors 
would give at least one course in the senior 
college or the graduate school—just by way 
of keeping their research souls alive—but 
their dominant interest would lie in the 
lower school. With such an instructional 
staff in the junior college we should soon be 
getting in the senior college, which is the 
beginning of the university, students really 
capable of beginning advanced work. Fur- 
thermore, a comprehensive examination— 
not on courses but on subjects—should be 
given at the end of the junior college and 


——— Dana Al. 
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no one should be admitted to the higher 
level unless he proved himself worthy of jt. 
This would be the point of departure for al] 
those who have come to college for other 
rather than scholastic reasons. This sifting 
would be of distinct advantage to those who 
departed, of ineffable benefit to those who 
remained and would materially reduce the 
enormous waste in time, effort and money 
that is going on now in almost every higher 
educational institution in America. 

Once in the senior college the students 
would carry on their work without any of 
that lesson-learning routine from which 
they would already have been weaned in 
the junior college. Further, just as in the 
junior college, so to a far greater extent in 
the senior college the number of formal 
courses should be reduced. Our colleges 
now are course-ridden to an unprecedented 
degree. There is hardly a college or uni- 
versity in the country that would not give 
a better education if the number of courses 
given were reduced from twenty-five per 
cent. in the lower to fifty per cent. in the 
upper years. The present curriculum is an 
elaborate and highly expensive orgy of 
spoon-feeding. We seem to be obsessed 
with the idea that the only information that 
a student is capable of acquiring is that 
which is given to him from the professorial 
desk. Every professor here to-day who has 
in his classes recent graduates from the col- 
leges in any part of the country knows as 
well as I how poor the results of the present 
collegiate system are. He knows that these 
bachelors of arts or science in an infinite 
number of cases have little information and 
what is far more serious are wholly lacking 
in that trained attitude of mind that is es- 
sential to real accomplishment in original 
or investigative work. Why should they 
have trained minds? They have never been 
taught to do constructive work. Whatever 
initiative or originality they may have had 
has been lectured out of them by our won- 
derful system. In advocating fewer courses 
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I am not advocating a less comprehensive 
program of studies. But I would have the 
students do more of it by themselves. If 
they have read three books of Homer’s Iliad 
with a professor, let them read six more by 
themselves. If they have had a course in 
sixteenth-century English literature and 
have been adequately shown the method of 
approach and the technique, let them work 
out the seventeenth century in private 
study. They should always be informed as 
to the range of the examination, but more 
than that they needn’t be told. In this way 
they will develop an independence in study 
that they can not otherwise acquire. Not 
all the periods of literature or history need 
be covered by courses; nor is there any 
need, even in the largest university, of the 
professorial chair for every phase of a sub- 
ject. The technique that is demonstrated 
by a professor in one field can be trans- 
ferred by any intelligent student to any 
other field within the same category of 
thought. And the final test is always the 
examination on the subject. 


4. THe GrapuATE SCHOOL 


The graduate school is the apex of our 
university system. Like the college it has 
its problems. Some of these I have already 
incidentally mentioned, as, for example, the 
difficulties caused by the poor equipment 
of so many of the college alumni who be- 
come candidates for the master’s or the 
doctor’s degree. But there are still other 
weaknesses. One of the most serious of 
these is the interlocked graduate and un- 
dergraduate course. This is a course which, 
yielding credit as it does to both graduate 
and undergraduate students, joins college 
and graduate school in a union that is in- 
jurious to both. In these courses sometimes 
graduates and sometimes undergraduates 
are in the majority, but, so far as my ex- 
perience and observation go, the proportion 
does not materially affect the character of 
the work. So long as the two elements are 
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there it is almost inevitable that the course, 
even though it yields graduate credit, will 
be nothing but an advanced collegiate 
course, and in any true evaluation of 
courses, under any system of even reason- 
able discrimination between what is gradu- 
ate and what is undergraduate work, no 
graduate credit whatever should be given 
for it. The presence of the undergradu- 
ates, even though they are the brightest and 
best of their kind, involves an element of 
immaturity that can not fail to hold the 
instructor down to those phases of the sub- 
ject that are within their range. Very sel- 
dom is a professor equipped with that dia- 
bolic ruthlessness that will enable him to 
disregard the blank look and manifest be- 
wilderment that appear on the face of the 
undergraduate when he realizes that the 
pace is too fast for him and that he is fall- 
ing far behind. The professor accordingly, 
with too ready self-castigation, modifies his 
erudition and from that moment proceeds 
at the familiar jog-trot collegiate gait. The 
pace of the youngest has become the pace 
of the class. Not only the rate of progress 
is affected, but everything else connected 
with the work: the range of treatment, the 
amount of technical detail, and the degree 
of criticism, constructive or destructive as 
the case may be. What is given to the class 
is the mildest form of intellectual pabulum, 
swallowed without even a suspicion of gag- 
ging and digested with the utmost facility. 
The exposition is almost always informa- 
tional and is sometimes even interesting. 
The class for the most part is a highly con- 
tented one: the undergraduates are ‘‘get- 
ting something,’’ as they express it, and to 
this satisfaction on their part is added the 
comforting glow that comes to them from 
the fact that they have been admitted to a 
class of which at least half the members are 
graduates, who are candidates for the mas- 
ter’s degree or even aspiring to attain the 
giddy heights of the Ph.D. The graduate 
members are also in a state of profound 
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tranquility, for the work is easily within 
their range, and is it not another credit to 
be added to the growing list upon their ree- 
ord sheet? But most contented of all is the 
professor because, having given the course 
perhaps a score of times, he has been driven 
to the conclusion that he talks rather well 
upon the subject, and that even if it is not 
exactly the kind of thing best adapted for 
graduate training, there is bound to be in 
it something that is good for any one, be 
he graduate or undergraduate. I think we 
all know professors who, as Quintilian said 
of the poet Ovid, are overfond of their own 
genius and who, carried away by the charm 
of their own voices and the nice logic of 
their own reasoning, are apt to have a some- 
what exaggerated opinion of the amount of 
benefit accruing to the students on the 
benches below them. For these, if they are 
of graduate rank, have reached a point in 
their development when they can get far 
more good from even a little bit of inde- 
pendent work they have done themselves 
than from a whole course of lectures deliv- 
ered to them by the subtlest and most elo- 
quent of professors. 

This brings me to another phase of these 
mixed courses, namely, the small amount of 
constructive work done in them by the stu- 
dents. A recent critic has made the re- 
mark that one of the troubles with our edu- 
cational system is that in the high school we 
continue the methods of the elementary 
school; in the college we still cling to the 
methods of the high school; and in the uni- 
versity to those of the college. The eriti- 
cism is not entirely true, but there is some 
truth in it. It does not hold of the seminar 
(I mean the real seminar; not the college 
course masquerading under the name of 
seminar) ; it is not true of the better grade 
of research and problem courses; but it is 
true of these interlocking courses that lie 
along the boundary of college and graduate 
school. For some occult reason (and it is 
one of the things that show how geological 
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in its slowness educational progress js) 
large numbers of college cvurses are but a 
continuation of the lesson-learning process 
that has blighted so many minds in the 
high-school stage. They are nothing more 
than recitations by the students, with such 
exposition by the professor as I have at- 
tempted to describe above. They are not 
of course all of this type. I myself know 
of many into which the constructive ele- 
ment has been introduced on a fairly large 
seale. Doubtless you also know of others. 
Perhaps you give some yourselves. But 
these are exceptions. And as most college 
courses are of the old recitation type, so 
these mixed courses, conforming as they do 
to college standards, are woefully deficient 
in that which is the essential feature of 
graduate study, namely independent con- 
structive work. What after all is a grad- 
uate course? Is it merely a course to 
which students are admitted for graduate 
credit? I prefer to accept the definition 
given by one of the delegates to the meet- 
ing of the Association of American Univer- 
ties a year ago. He defined a graduate 
course as one in which instructor and stu- 
dents cooperate in an attempt to find the 
solution of some hitherto unexplored prob- 
lem. This is certainly the highest kind of 
graduate course, and the only other kinds 
of courses that really deserve to be in- 
eluded in any rigidly organized graduate 
discipline are those devoted to the technical 
mastery of those phases of the subject with- 
out a knowledge of which that original re- 
search of which I spoke can not be efficiently 
carried on. In my own field of classical 
philology, for example, students must be 
trained in paleography and text-criticism, 
in epigraphy, in comparative linguistics, in 
metries and in literary technique. ‘‘Tool- 
courses’’ they are sometimes called and 
many of them are this and nothing more. 
With part of his work in such courses 4s 
these and with the rest of it in seminars 
and research and problem courses, where 
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he learns to use the tools with which he has 
been made familiar, a student will be a 
graduate student in fact as well as in name. 
But practically nothing of this kind can be 
given a place in interlocked college and 
graduate courses. For there are the under- 
eraduates and who would douse those 
dawning intelligences with such a stream 
of erudition, or subject that academic pro- 
toplasm to a pressure for which the long 
years of lesson-learning have but ill pre- 
pared them? Very few, I think. Some 
there doubtless are who maintain a high 
craduate standard throughout such a 
course, and these serve their graduate 
school best. But in such eases what be- 
comes of the undergraduates? Even the 
best of them, even those into whose college 
curriculum some constructive work has 
been introduced, are not ready for dis- 
cipline of this kind. 

The graduate school then needs to be 
purged of undergraduate methods. But 
we should not stop there. We should build 
up the research side of the work. And to 
the seminars and problem courses to which 
I have already referred we should add 
something else, namely, the research insti- 
tute. You are all familiar with this type 
of organization from your knowledge of 
such foundations as the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research in New York, the 
Brookings School of Economies and others. 
But these are not connected with any uni- 
versity. What I am suggesting is the or- 
ganization of research institutes within a 
university. There is no better place for 
them. They would not displace the semi- 
nars. They would merely carry the prin- 
ciple of the seminar farther. In such a re- 
search institute the director, relieved for 
the most part of the duty of conducting for- 
mal classes, would cooperate with a small 
group of research associates and advanced 
graduate students in carrying to comple- 
tion some important research project. 
These institutes may be in literature, in 
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social science or in pure science. The 
method is applicable to every subject. In 
one university that I know this plan is 
being tried and is meeting with great suc- 
cess. In no other way, I am convinced, can 


research work of such scale and quality 
be done. 


In conclusion may I say that if in my 
remarks I have referred chiefly to the col- 
lege and graduate school of arts, literature 
and science, I have done so because they 
furnish us all with the most familiar prob- 
lems of teaching and investigation. To be 
sure the professional schools, which form 
an essential part of every real university, 
have their own special problems, but they 
have to face also questions pertaining to 
the presentation of subject and methods of 
investigation that are similar to those that 
I have mentioned. What holds for one 
school holds also for another. And to sum 
it all up the ideal university is one that, 
built up on a foundation consisting of sci- 
entifically organized elementary and sec- 
ondary school and junior college, begins to 
function in the senior college with the in- 
creased emphasis on independent work that 
should characterize that stage of the cur- 
riculum, but finds its full development only 
in the seminars, problem courses and re- 
search institutes of the graduate or profes- 
sional schools. 

Gorpon J. Laine 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FOREIGN CHILDREN IN FRANCE 


M. Louis Rocuer, of the Lyeée Janson-de- 
Sailly, in an article in the current issue of 
L’Enseignement Public, as quoted in the London 
Times Educational Supplement, examines the 
problem of foreign children in French secon- 
dary and elementary schools. M. Rocher says 
that there are some 3,000,000 foreign immi- 
grants in France whose children have to be 
educated. French parents and teachers are apt 
to raise objections, for various reasons, to the 
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presence of these strangers in the ordinary 
classes. Recently in the Lycée Lakanal, at 
Sceaux, a class consisted of two French boys 
and thirteen boys of different nationalities, the 
joint education of whom was immensely compli- 
cated by the fact that each of them had been 
through some different sort of primary instruc- 
tion. ' 

The problem, so far as secondary education is 
concerned, is a matter of organization, and the 
author suggests that all candidates for secon- 
dary education be examined particularly as re- 
gards their knowledge of French. If suffi- 
ciently proficient to be able to follow the in- 
struction imparted, they could be allowed to at- 
tend the ordinary secondary schools, but if not 
sufficiently advanced he suggests that they 
should be sent to special preliminary classes, 
in specially selected schools, in which French 
should be the principal subject taught. When 
they had reached a satisfactory standard they 
could be transferred to ordinary schools. 

The education of foreign children attending 
elementary schools involves social and national 
problems. The law of August 10, 1927, was 
framed with the intention of according French 
nationality to immigrant children. The numbers 
to be dealt with are considerable, and the same 
nationality is often found in considerable groups 
in different regions. M. Charles Lambert esti- 
mates that there are 25,000 foreign children in 
the schools of Paris. In the Department du 
Nord, with its 233,926 foreigners, there are 
whole villages of Polish families with Polish 
priests and even Polish schoolmasters. In Lens 
20 per cent. of the population is Polish; in 
Courriére 40 per cent., and in Ostricourt 68 per 
cent. Similar conditions are to be found in 
southwest France, where some 30,000 Italians 
are established. M. Rocher thinks it extremely 
important that an inquiry should be made into 
the matter and draws attention to the watchful 
activity of the United States in matters of im- 
migration and “Americanization.” 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
GUATEMALA 

PresipeENt CuHacén, of Guatemala, presided 
recently at the reopening of the National Uni- 
versity in the City of Guatemala. In his ad- 
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dress the president congratulated the republic 
on the entrance of this modern institution into 
the cultural life of the country. 

Since its foundation about 1675 as the Royal 
and Pontifical University of San Carlos de Bor- 
romeo, the university has consisted of several 
separate faculties rather than a closely-knit or- 
ganization. But, following modern university 
tendencies, the present National University is 
organized as a unit. 

The following schools compose the university : 
the faculty of political and social science, com- 
prising the schools of law and diplomacy as 
well as schools for attorneys and notaries; the 
medical faculty, including the schools of den- 
tistry, obstetrics and surgery; the faculty of 
natural sciences and pharmacy, with the schools 
of agricultural and industrial chemistry; the 
engineering faculty, and the faculty of philoso- 
phy and letters, which embraces the school of 
journalism and the teachers’ college. 

The administrative organization of the uni- 
versity is formed by the council composed of 
the deans of the different schools, a representa- 
tive of the government, the secretary and the 
president of the university, who is elected by 
the Board of Instruction. 

The Board of Instruction, composed of the 
professors and members of the governing boards 
of the various schools, is authorized to prepare 
statutes and curricula, create new schools and 
elect the president of the university. The choice 
of president has fallen upon Dr. Bernardo Al- 
varado Tello, who was a member of the Guate- 
malan delegation at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States recently held in 
Havana. 

The students themselves have a voice in the 
administration of the university. As is often 
the case in Latin America, the student body 
elects a representative to serve on the governing 
board of the respective faculty. 

Many questions of organization are now being 
studied by the university council, including ar- 
rangements for laboratories, a library, scholar- 
ships and allowances for study abroad. Among 
the plans to be considered will be one for the 
exchange of professors with foreign universi- 
ties, and it is to be hoped that, in the course of 
time, some exchanges can be brought about, both 
in the case of students and of teachers, between 
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universities in the United States and the Na- 
tional University of Guatemala. 


THE SUMMER TOUR TO MEXICO OF 
THE UNIVERISTY OF OKLAHOMA 
During the summer of 1926 the University 

of Oklahoma, through its Extension Division, 
condueted a group of teachers and students on 
a study-travel tour to Mexico City and the 
summer school of the National University of 
Mexico. Those who made that trip were so 
enthusiastic about it that a second party is now 
being organized for the coming summer. 

In a way the Oklahoma University plan is 
unique. No definite sum is charged for the tour. 
A small registration fee is paid for the service 
of the conductor. A strict account is kept with 
each individual and each pays only for what he 
receives. Travel and hotel accommodations are 
arranged to suit the taste and purse of the indi- 
vidual in so far as possible. Under this plan 
the total cost may vary considerably but the 
previous tour demonstrated that it could be 
kept under $300.00 for full two months. Of 
course people from further east and north 
would need to pay the additional railway charge. 

More and more universities and governments 
are endeavoring to attract students from other 
lands and are encouraging their own citizens to 
travel and study in other countries. For several 
years the National University of Mexico at Mex- 
ico City has arranged for a number of courses in 
its summer school designed especially for Amer- 
ican students. The government of that country 
has cooperated in every way and is now plan- 
ning to send large delegations of teachers to 
study for a time in the United States. In view 
of these facts it is entirely fitting that our in- 
stitutions of learning should recognize this 
friendly attitude and encourage our own people 
to learn more about Mexico and the Mexican 
people by travel and study in that country. 

Membership in the Oklahoma University 
party is not limited to citizens of the state but 
any person of good character may register for 
the trip. The summer school at Mexico City 
does not open until July 2, but this party will 
leave Norman, Oklahoma, about June 18 and 
will spend the intervening time in visiting other 
Mexican cities and points of interest as a prep- 
aration for the work in the school. 
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ARBOR DAY IN NEW YORK STATE 


In a proclamation, Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
commissioner of education, has designated the 
days to be observed as Arbor Day in various 
sections of the state. The date for the observ- 
ance of Bird Day has been fixed for April 13. 
The proclamation of Commissioner Graves fol- 
lows: 


In accordance with the provisions of law requir- 
ing the Commissioner of Education to designate 
the day to be observed as Arbor Day in this state, 
the dates of April 20, April 27 and May 4 are 
hereby named. Local authorities will be governed 
by conditions of weather and climate in their com- 
munities in determining which of these dates shall 
be used. In general, howevet, it is suggested that 
Arbor Day be observed on April 20 in the south- 
eastern part of the state, on May 4 in the northern 
part of the state and the Catskill region, and on 
April 27 in the rest of the state. 

As the springtime season approaches with its 
annual miracle of upspringing grasses, trees bud- 
ding into leafy greenness, woodlands fragrant with 
the fresh odor of pine and spruce and sprinkled 
with dainty arbutus, trillium, hepatica and others 
of our beautiful wild flowers, water courses fringed 
with bushes bearing the velvety smoothness of 
pussywillows, and bluebirds and robins singing 
their cheery greetings upon their arrival from the 
Southland, do not these evidences of the awakening 
of the earth strike in us a responsive chord and 
quicken our joy of living and our appreciation of 
the wonders that nature has lavished upon this 
beautiful state? 

This reverent feeling of thankfulness for our 
blessings finds expression in our annual observance 
of Arbor Day. May our exercises in the schools of 
the state on that day be such that all children, our 
future citizens, may know not only the economic 
value of forest conservation and the importance of 
combating unnecessary devastation, but also the 
peace and happiness that nature offers us in the 
companionship of trees, the sweetness of the wild 
flowers and the friendship of the birds. 

Hence it is fitting that on Arbor Day we plant 
trees and learn to care for them, that we make our 
school grounds clean and attractive. It is thus 
that we add to our knowledge and our love for 
nature in all her forms. 


THE READING PERIOD AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made from the office of 

the dean of the faculty of arts and sciences and 
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the dean of the college of Harvard University 
that the first reading period has come and gone: 
for two weeks and a half before the mid-year 
examinations most upperclassmen have been 
wholly or largely on their own reading without 
immediate guidance from lecturer or tutor. 
What are the results? 

It is naturally too early to draw definite con- 
clusions from this initial experience; but cer- 
tain impressions have been made and some 
things can already be fairly clearly seen. The 
fears that were expressed—chiefly outside the 
university, be it said—that the students would 
regard the period as a gloriously extended vaca- 
tion to be passed outside Cambridge, if financial 
conditions were favorable, or that the time 
would be spent in relaxation in residence, have 
not been realized. Rather the confidence placed 
in the undergraduates by those who know them 
best has been abundantly justified. Never were 
the reading rooms so crowded; an unprece- 
dented number of books were called for in the 
libraries, and the sales of books at the Coop- 
erative and other Cambridge shops rose to 
heights previously unknown. Almost every one 
was on the ground and at work. Also the mid- 
year grades show an appreciable improvement 
over those of last year in spite of the fact that 
the examinations were prepared and graded 
with greater care. Taking into consideration 
all the courses in which the reading period was 
used, there was an increase of about 2 per cent. 
in honor grades, of 1 per cent. in satisfactory 
grades, and a decrease of 3 per cent. in unsatis- 
factory grades. An analysis of the records in 
certain individual courses which were especially 
adapted to the reading period is even more en- 
couraging. 

It was inevitable that mistakes should be made 
by both teachers and students the first time this 
experiment was tried. In a few cases the total 
amount of reading assigned individual students 
was so large that they were swamped; again 
the readings set in courses and those assigned 
‘by tutors were not always properly coordinated ; 
or the assignments were made up too largely of 
selections rather than of books, and were not 
calculated to exercise the students’ best powers. 
Departments are already considering ways in 
which improvements can be made during the 
second half-year. Only a small proportion of 
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the students neglected their reading, or, having 
neglected the work assigned before Christmas, 
tried to accomplish the impossible in the short 
space of time left. 

Taken by and large, however, the readings 
were not excessive; the examinations were 
wisely planned, and the majority of students 
profited by their independent efforts. Those in 
the first three groups naturally gained most, but 
many in the fourth group reaped distinct ad- 
vantages; the two lowest groups did not do ap- 
preciably worse or better than they presumably 
would have done if lectures and tutorial confer- 
ences had continued. 

But even if the grades had not shown an im- 
provement, we could nevertheless regard the 
reading period as a success, for the upperclass- 
men have proved that they have the capacity 
and the interest to work independently; and 
they have profited by their experience. And this 
is the object of the whole experiment. 


SUPERIOR STUDENTS IN THE SHEF- 
FIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

THE annual report of Dean Charles H. 
Warren, of the Sheffield Scientifie School of 
Yale University, makes publie the fact that the 
faculty of the Scientifie School has voted to 
permit students of exceptional ability and 
promise to devote themselves exclusively to the 
subject which particularly interests them, if they 
elect to do so. 

By vote of the faculty, each department of 
study has been authorized to make such special 
provision as it considers appropriate and finds 
practicable in each of our courses of study for 
those students who in their judgment show ex- 
ceptional ability and promise. They may assign 
them special work, admit them to advanced 
courses, or provide opportunities for research 
work. In science and engineering courses this 
will be feasible mainly in the two upper years, 
when the necessary fundamentals, such as 
mathematies, ete., have been mastered. It will 
enable such students to enjoy the greatest free- 
dom possible for progress in their chosen field 
in proportion to their superior powers. While 
the majority of such students in general will 
wish to elect a certain number of cultural or 
general studies, there is nothing to prevent the 
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cifted student after his sophomore year from 
devoting himself exclusively to chemistry, for 
example, or physics, if he eleets to do so, and if 
the department concerned can provide the op- 
portunity. 

While these modified programs will not be 
specifieally designated as honors courses in the 
exact sense in which that term has been used in 
Yale College, and while it has not seemed de- 
sirable to restriet admission to these privileges 
to men who have attained a certain arbitrarily 
fixed scholastic average, we aim to provide the 
same great opportunity to the exceptionally 
endowed student that the honors course is in- 
tended to offer. As a matter of fact, it is true 
that although we do not advertise to restrict our 
special science or engineering courses to the 
superior students, we have for some years defi- 
nitely discouraged men of mediocre ability and 
promise from continuing in them and have 
transferred them, unless they were so low as to 
be dismissed, into the more general courses. 

The Sheffield Seientifie School, which was 
founded in 1847, is the undergraduate school of 
Yale University in which are enrolled at the end 
of the freshman year students who desire spe- 
cial training in some branch of science or in 
engineering, either with the intention of enter- 
ing upon professional work or to secure a sub- 
stantia! seientifie training as a background for 
some industrial occupation. The courses in the 
school are planned to provide for a substantial 
erounding in the fundamental principles and 
concepts of science, with a proper balance of 
time and attention devoted to the humanities. 
Specialization, however, is permitted under the 
plan which is herewith announced. For those 
who desire further specialization, however, there 
are the graduate courses closely correlated with 
the undergraduate work. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DIOCESE 
OF CLEVELAND 

Av the request of the Right Reverend Joseph 
Schrembs, bishop of Cleveland, the department 
of education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has undertaken a study of the high 
schools in the Diocese of Cleveland. The sur- 
vey will embrace 36 high schools with 211 teaeh- 
ers and 5,364 pupils in the cities of Cleveland, 
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Akron, Canton, Lorain and Youngstown, and 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades of 133 paro- 
chia] schools. 

For this purpose, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor James H. Ryan, executive secretary of 
the department of education, has appointed a 
survey committee, which includes professors and 
graduate students in the department of educa- 
tion of the Catholic University of America, 
members of the staff of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference Bureau of Education and 
an executive of a large middle western college. 

The survey will embrace a study of teacher 
qualifications, the efficiency of schoo! plants, the 
facilities available for teacher training, the 
courses of study, the methods, the social and 
economic background of pupils, the efficiency of 
instruction as determined by intelligence and 
achievement tests and the school costs. 

The investigation of teacher qualifications and 
facilities for teacher training will be carried on 
by the Reverend Dr. George W. Johnson, asso- 
ciate professor of education at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; the Reverend Dr. Sylvester 
Schmitz, dean of St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, and the Reverend Norman MeNeil, 
of Wichita, Kansas. 

Curriculum problems will be studied by the 
Reverend Dr. Edward B. Jordan, associate pro- 
fessor of education; the Reverend Dr. John R. 
Rooney, instructor in education, and the Rev- 
erend James O’Hara, of Scranton, Pa., and the 
Reverend Hilary Luther, of La Crosse, Wis., 
graduate students, at the Catholic University of 
America. Dr. Thomas G. Foran, instructor in 
education at the Catholic University, will direct 
the testing program and will be assisted by Rob- 
ert T. Rook, Jr., instructor in psychology, and 
Augustus V. Smith, graduate student, at the 
Catholic University. . 

In addition to the intelligence tests, educa- 
tional tests will be given in such subjects as 
Latin, French, English, biology, American his- 


’ tory, ete. The collection of data necessary for 


the determination of the social and economic 
background of pupils, efficiency of the school 
plants and school costs, will be cared for by 
Francis M. Crowley, director of the bureau of 
education, and James E. Cummings, a member 
of the bureau staff. Mr. Crowley also will be 
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responsible for the direction of the survey and 
the preparation of the final report. 

More than 35,000 questionnaires have been 
distributed to the schools. They call for data 
which will enable the committee to determine the 
training and experience of the teachers, the 
progress of students through the grades, the 
time spent in traveling to and from school, the 
future plans of students, the subject choices of 
the students, the types of extra-curricular ac- 
tivity, the extent of the library facilities and 
the population groups from which the students 
in the parochial schools and the high schools of 
the diocese are drawn. 

Every student in the high schools and the 
pupils in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
of the elementary schools will fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. The pupils in the grades of the ele- 
mentary school also will be given intelligence 
and achievement tests. 

Every classroom in every high school will be 
visited by an observer while the schools are in 
session. The school buildings will be inspected 
minutely to ascertain their efficiency and the 
school accounts will be gone over to determine 
the school costs. The direction of the cities’ 
growth will be decided upon and specific recom- 
mendations made regarding the location of 
future buildings. Every phase of the Catholic 
high-school situation in the Diocese of Cleveland 
will be dealt with and the findings incorporated 
in a detailed report to be submitted to Bishop 
Schrembs upon the completion of the work. 
The testing program is to be carried out between 
March 12 and March 31. 


THE PENSION FUND OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Greorce B. Buck, actuary of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System, in his report of the tenth 
valuation of the funds of the system, submitted 
at a recent meeting of the board, states, accord- 
ing to an abstract in the Evening Sun, that the 
present mortality and service tables employed 
by the board in fixing rates of contributions are 
conservative and recommends their continued 
use. At the same time, in the yearly report to 
the Insurance Department, he shows that the 
funds are in a strong condition, with admitted 
assets of more than $43,000,000 and prospective 
assets of more than $141,000,000. 
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“Considered as a whole,” the report states, 
“the actual experience appears to justify the 
continued use of the mortality and service tables 
employed by the board. With few exceptions, 
the individual rates have proved to be conserva- 
tive. While it is to be expected that changes in 
the basic tables may be required from time to 
time as the actual experience trends away from 
the expected, no change in the tables at this time 
appears necessary.” 

Mr. Buck states that the number of deaths 
among active teachers was lower than expected 
for both men and women. The number of 
resignations of men teachers, however, was 
greater than was expected, while the number of 
resignations of women teachers was less than 
expected. In the matter of disability retire- 
ments, the rate for men was four times greater 
than expected, while the rate for women teachers 
was less than expected. 

The annual financial statement submitted by 
Mr. Buck to the Insurance Department follows: 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 








Opening balance 2. $34,642,329.39 
Income ...... dni; ae 
$45,618,654.44 

IID os iisiiciticinsnissitiiecsiinicinatieiciais 3,320,933.84 
Balance-led ger assets neecccccccccneecnne $42,297,720.60 
Non-ledger aSsets e..ccccncceenesencnnseee 1,056,925.32 
Total @BSets ncccccceecccennceeweeseeeneereeceneneree $43,354,645.92 
Less non-admitted assets ................... 00.00 


Admitted assets . $43,354,645.92 


Distribution of assets among funds: 


Contingent reserve fund ......... $15,395,946.86 
Annuity savings fund .................. 23,392,579.82 
Annuity reserve fund ..................... 819,941.77 
Pension reserve fund No. 1 ........... 759,664.73 
Pension reserve fund No. 2 ............ 562,166.41 
Unapportioned int. and funds... 2,424 ,346.33 








$43,354,645.92 
BALANCE SHEET 


i EE: $ 43,354,646.00 
Prospective assets . eeomeerwe e we =141,525,560.00 








Total a89@ts ecancccccrcreccnvccncneeuerneseemree $184,880,206.00 
Liability for present beneficiaries... $ 22,367,625.00 
Liability for present teachers’ pen- 


a 
Liability for new entrants’ pen- 
sions 24,422,662.00 
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Liability for annuities ...... 23,392,580.00 
Exeess city contribution, interest 
. 9 € 
and refund due . 2 432,926.00 





Liabilities $184,880,206.00 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. Harvey NarHanret Davis, professor of 
mechanical engineering at Harvard University, 
has been selected to be president of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, at Hoboken, New 
Jersey. Dr. Davis, who will begin his work as 
president on September 1, succeeds the late Dr. 
Alexander C. Humphreys, who had been presi- 
dent of the college for twenty-five years. 


ReLigious, aeademie and civie ceremonies are 
planned for the inauguration of the Reverend 
William M. Magee, 8.J., as president of Mar- 
quette University, on April 22 and 23. Father 
Magee became president of the university more 
than a month ago, succeeding the Rev. Albert 
C. Fox, S.J. The principal address will be 
given by Archbishop Sebastian G. Messmer, a 
member of the board of governors. Father 
Magee will be host at a reception for the visit- 
ng delegates on the morning of April 23 and in 
the afternoon there will be an educational sym- 
posium on “Higher Edueation and Higher Life.” 

Presipent A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, of Harvard 
University, was the principal speaker at the 
recent annual banquet of the Yale Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa. President James Rowland 
Angell and President-emeritus Arthur Twining 
Hadley were present. 

Dr. Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, lectured at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, on February 20. 

Miss Cornetia Apatr, president of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, spoke during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
before the school of education of Boston Uni- 
versity on the growth, purposes and value of the 
national association. 

Dr. Joun James Tigert, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, will be the speaker at the com- 
mencement exercises of Gettysburg College on 
June 13. 

Dr. WituiAm H. Kinparrick, professor of 
the philosophy of education in Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, has accepted the invitation 
to deliver the annual series of Weil lectures on 
citizenship at the University of North Carolina 
this year. The general subject will be “Educa- 
tion and Citizenship in the Changing South.” 
The topics of the three separate lectures will be 
“How the South is Changing,” “The Consequent 
Demands on Citizenship” and “The Education 
to Meet these Demands.” 


Tue Dwight H. Terry lectures are being 
given at Yale University by Dr. William Brown, 
who has been head of the psychological de- 
partment of the University of London since 
1908. The Dwight H. Terry Lectureship was 
established in 1923, with an endowment of 
$100,000, for lectures on “Religion in the Light 
of Science and Philosophy.” In making the 
gift, Mr. Terry wrote that he looked to a broad- 
ened religion to stimulate effort to improve the 
human race, and that it was his wish that lec- 
turers be submitted to no philosophical or re- 
ligious test. Dr. Brown will speak on “Religion 
and Science: A General Survey.” Other lec- 
turers on this foundation have been Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen University; 
Professor Henry N. Russell, of Princeton Uni- 
versity; Professor William Ernest Hocking, of 
Harvard University, and Professor Robert A. 
Millikan, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


THe HonoraBLe CuHartes Evans HvuGHEs, 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and M. André Honnorat, member of the 
French Senate and formerly minister of educa- 
tion and fine arts in France, spoke on March 9 
at a dinner in the Hotel Ambassador in the in- 
terest of the erection of an American dormitory 
at the University of Paris. 


PRESIDENT J. H. Moraan, of Dickinson Col- 
lege, has returned, after a month’s absence on 
account of ill health. During this period his 
place was filled by Dean Mervin Filler. 


Proressor Mira BigeLow WILson, director 
of religious and social work and assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of religion and Biblical 
literature at Smith College, has been elected 
principal of Northfield Seminary, East North- 
field, Mass. Frank L. Duley, who has been 
acting principal since 1925, will continue in 
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that capacity until Miss Wilson takes up her 
work there. In recognition of his service the 
trustees recently authorized the erection of a 
residence, adjacent to the campus, which Mr. 
Duley will oceupy early in the spring. Mr. 
Duley was head of the classics and history de- 
partments for twenty-seven years, and will con- 
tinue in these departments. 


BENJAMIN NatHan Carpozo, chief judge of 
the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 
has been elected as a trustee of Columbia Uni- 
versity to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. Walter B. James last April. Judge 
Cardozo was a member of the class of 1889 of 
Columbia College. 


Davin LawrRENCE, of Washington, D. C., a 
1910 graduate of Princeton University, and 
president of The United States Daily, is one 
of the nominees for university trustees to be 
elected in June. 


THE following have been elected alumni 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Federal Judge J. Whitaker Thompson, Dr. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, president of Girard Col- 
lege; Thomas W. Hulme, a vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Frederic L. Ballard; 
Edgar §8..Bloom, New York, president of the 
Western Electric Company, and T. Francis Cad- 
walader, Baltimore, attorney and member of a 
family that has had a trustee of the university 
in every generation. 


Dr. Mary H. 8S. Hayes, director of the voea- 
tional Service for Juniors, New York, was 
elected president of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at their annual meeting 
in Boston on February 25. 


Wituiam E. Wryter, director of the Shan- 
tung Industrial School at Yihsien, China, is 
spending a sabbatical year at Williamsport, 
Penna. 


Dr. Dante, O. S. LOWELL, formerly head- 
master of Roxbury Latin School, Boston, died 
on March 12, aged seventy-seven years. 


Miss ExuizasetH 8. Creiguton, founder of 
the Dwight School for Girls in Englewood, 
N. J., and principal of the school for the last 
forty years, has died. 
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Lewis S. Jupp, reference librarian in the 
New York Publie Library and the Astor Library 
for forty-two years, died on March 8 in New 
York, aged seventy years. 


Orricers elected at the recent meeting of the 
Progressive Education Association are: Stan- 
wood Cobb, Chevy Chase Country Day School, 
Chevy Chase, Md., President (reelected); Vice- 
presidents: Mrs. E. Blaine, Mrs. J. Gardner 
Gradley, Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Walter Havi- 
land, Dr. F,. C. Lewis, Arthur E. Morgan, An- 
gelo Patri, Bolton Smith, Dr. Eugene R. Smith 
and Miss Patty Smith Hill. Members of the 
executive board elected were: Mrs. F. W. Me- 
Reynolds, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Dr. Lois Hay- 
den Meek, E. M. Sipple, Rachel Irwin and Mor- 
ton Snyder. 


Tue School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity acted as host on February 29 to more 
than 250 school superintendents and educators 
at the annual dinner held in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. The 
dinner was held in the Georgian Room of the 
Hotel Statler, Boston. The central topic of dis- 
cussion at the dinner was “Articulation of 
American Education.” Professor Robert A. 
Kissack, director of the New York University 
Institute of Education, was toastmaster. Dr. 
John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, addressed the gathering on “The Relation 
of the Federal Bureau of Education to the 
Problem of Articulation.” Dean John W. 
Withers, of the School of Education of New 
York University, spoke on “The Cultural Ele- 
ment in Professional Education.” Dr. Herbert 
S. Weet, superintendent of schools of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., spoke on “The Work of the Commis- 
sion on Articulation of Units in American Edu- 
cation,” and Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, of New York University, showed “The 
Place of Research in the Problem of Articula- 
tion.” 


Dr. Ira B. Cross, professor of economics at 
the University of California, was recently 
elected president of the Pacific Coast Economic 
Association at its annual meeting, held in Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 
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Tue Nichols medal of the New York section 
of the American Chemical Society was given to 
Professor Hugh Stott Taylor, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, for his “Studies in Catalysis,” at a joint 
meeting in New York, at the Chemists’ Club, 
of the American Electrochemical Society, So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry and Société de 
Chimie Industrielle. 


Tue University of Oxford has conferred the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. on Dr. Robert Sey- 
mour Conway, Hulme Professor of Latin in the 
University of Manchester. 


H. A. Pricuarp, M.A., late fellow of Trinity 
College and formerly fellow of Hertford, has 
been appointed White’s professor of moral phi- 
losophy in the University of Oxford. 


Dr. Donatp Sack Mackay, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, has become a mem- 
her of the faculty of philosophy at Berkeley. 


CLARENCE Linon, Ph.D., seeretary of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education with a 
seat in the faculties of edueation and practical 
rts, from July 1. 


W. D. Harrtson has been appointed director 
of athleties at the University of Pittsburgh to 
succeed Elmer F. Blakeslee, who recently re- 
igned, 


To supplement the faculty of seven native 
French instructors engaged for the Institute of 
French Edueation at the Pennsylvania State 
College next summer, the college has obtained 
the services of the French writer and educator, 
M. Leon Rosenthal, as the visiting professor 


from France. 


Dr. Tuomas H. Briaes, professor of secon- 
dary edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been granted sabbatie leave for the 
academie year 1928-29. He will spend the time 
in writing, mostly on the Pacifie Coast, and in 
travel. Professor Briggs will be in residence 
during the summer sessions of 1928 and 1929. 


THe officers of the five regional standardizing 
agencies held a meeting in Boston on February 
“5 and decided to form a temporary organiza- 
tion. The organization will concern itself with 
ways in which the various regional associations 
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may cooperate. These associations are: New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, Northwest Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Professor J. B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan, officer of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, was 
elected president, and Professor Joseph Roemer, 
an officer of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, was 
elected secretary. 


Leonarp V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Minnesota, has 
been granted leave during the spring quarter by 
the board of regents at the University of Min- 
nesota in order to undertake, under the aus- 
pices of the State Department of Education in 
California, a preliminary study of secondary 
education, including the junior college. The 
study is to be carried forward under an appro- 
priation by the state legislature in California 
supplemented by an equal amount by the Gen- 
eral Education Board in New York. Professor 
Koos is author of “The Junior College Move- 
ment.” 


Dr. CorneLius Berren, director of resident 
instruction in the College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, and Professor Arthur W. Gib- 
son, of the same college, have completed a pre- 
liminary three-month survey of the land-grant 
colleges and universities. This investigation was 
begun at the direction of the congress by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. It will continue 
throughout the year; the results will be pub- 
lished in a large statistical volume and in a 
shorter book of a more popular nature. 


James H. Hitt, a senior at Lafayette Col- 
lege, has accepted an appointment to the faculty 
of the American College in Teheran, Persia. 
In 1872 the institution had its beginning, giving 
primary instruction to a few Jews, Armenians 
and Zoroastrians. It now has 850 students and 
offers four years of college work. For his three- 
year term the sum of $4,500 has been raised. 
Of this amount the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions and the board of trustees of “Lafayette in 
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Persia” are contributing $2,000. The Brainard 
Society of Lafayette has raised the remaining 
$2,500 through contributions by students and 
alumni of the college. 


A COLLEGE course for policemen is announced 
by the University of Chicago. The instructor is 
to be A. L. Dixon, of London, assistant secretary 
in the British Home Office and supervisor of 
police administration for Great Britain. Invi- 
tations have been directed to police heads from 
neighboring cities. The course will run for five 
weeks, starting in April. It will deal with 
police administration in Great Britain. 


WE learn from the Alumni Review of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina that Arthur Page, 
New York, son of the late Walter Hines Page, 
American ambassador and native North Carolin- 
ian, has made a gift of $1,500 a year for five 
years for an exchange fellowship in history with 
Harvard University to “undermine sectionalism” 
on condition Duke University and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina each give $500 a year, 
making a $2,500 annual fellowship. Mr. Page, 
it is understood, has made the same offer to Har- 
vard. Duke and North Carolina have accepted. 


Over the protest of the board of education, 
Mayor John C. Lodge, of Detroit, has cut 
$7,333,888.92 from the board’s budget requests 
of $24,063,861.08 for the next fiscal year. No 
new schools are to be built unless the city finds 
a way to sell more bonds. In his economy pro- 
gram the mayor now has made euts approxi- 
mating $34,000,000, in departmental budgets. 


UNDER a new policy adopted by the Trenton 
Department of Education, teachers in the public 
schools will be required to resign their positions 
when they marry. The rule has resulted pri- 
marily from the fact that there are about a 
hundred applications a year from local young 
women and only four or five places to be filled. 
The rule will not apply to teachers who are 
under tenure of office by reason of having taught 
three years. It will, however, automatically 
sever the connection of four or five married 
women teachers at the close of the present school 
year. 


Dr. WitiiaAmM J. O’SHea, superintendent of 
the schools of New York City, has issued a 
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general notice to all district superintendents and 
school principals that children in the public 
schools shall be instructed in the effect of aleo. 
hol on the human system and also in the effect 
and nature of narcotics. The notice called at. 
tention of school heads to that section of the 
education law which says: “The nature of the 
aleoholic drinks and other narcoties and their 
effects on the human system shall be taught in 
connection with the various divisions of hygiene 
and physiology, as thoroughly as are other 
branches in all schools under state control.” 


An Associated Press dispatch from Cairo, 
dated March 8, states that during a series of 
student disturbances an attack was made by stu- 
dents of the Sheikh School at Assiut on the 
American College causing minor 
among the defenders, including Dr. Russell, the 
principal. The Shiekh School students, who are 
on strike, tried to make the students of the 
American College come out also. The latter 
refused, whereupon the strikers smashed the 
gates, tore up trees and broke windows with 
stones. Dr. Russell with his staff defended the 
building and the efforts to drive out the students 
under his care failed. Student disturbances 
growing out of the Anglo-Egyptian question 
also took place in Cairo. A body of 1,500 strik- 
ing students marched to the Wafd, or Nation- 
alist headquarters, and stoned police, the latter 
scattering the demonstrators after a charge. 
Student demonstrations and strikes have been in 
progress ever since it became public that the 
differences between the Egyptian government 
and the British authorities over treaty negotia- 
tions were becoming accentuated. 


casualties 


Tue Minister of Education of Hungary has 
ordered schools and colleges throughout the 
country closed, fearing anti-Semitic distur- 
bances. The government has under discussion 
a proposal to modify restrictions against the 
enrolment of Jews as university students. Dis- 
order occurred at Budapest University when 
Christian students declared a strike as a protes! 
to the government proposal. A strike was also 
declared at Szegedin University. 


Accorpin@ to figures recently given out on 
the publie schools of Mexico, there are function- 
ing, at the present time, 15,479 schools of ®! 
classes with a total enrollment of 1,183,335 stu 
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dents. There are 378 kindergartens, 10,136 
rural schools, 4,467 primary institutions, 67 
secondary and preparatory schools, 65 normal 
schools, 57 professional schools, 22 colleges and 
987 technical and commercial establishments. 
Schools sustained by the federal budget have an 
enrolment of 252,988 men and 161,276 women, 
while those maintained by state and local gov- 
ernments constitute approximately 60 per cent. 
of the total, with 402,616 men and 348,525 


women students. 





DISCUSSION 


EARNINGS OF STUDENTS ENTERING 
THE CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
SCIENCE 


Tue freshman elass of Case School of Applied 
Science employed during the past summer 
months for the purpose of making money 
whereby to defray college expenses made a total 
sum of $40,724 between the close of their high- 
school course in June and the opening of college 
in September. 

This sum compares well with the total made 
by other freshman classes in the summer pre- 
vious to their enrolment. In 1920 the sum was 
$68,000; in 1921 the earnings were $33,700; in 
1922, $68,000; in 1923, $43,790; in 1924 a slump 
is noticeable, for the sum was $41,621; in 1926 
the earnings were $33,800, and during the last 
summer of 1927 the sum reached $40,724. 

From a study of themes which were tabulated 
by the English department, it is found that the 
work of the past summer was less technical, 
more general, and unskilled, miscellaneous work. 
The boys recorded that they were doing almost 
anything, for jobs were scarce and they con- 
sidered themselves lucky to have occupation by 
which they might make a part of college 
expenses. 

These reports were gained from 203 men out 
ot a elass of 230 freshmen. Not all of this 
number were employed, for 27 either could not 
find work, or spent the vacation in trips, or in 
case of 7 men, in summer school; 176 men were 
gainfully employed and at an average total 
amount of $231.39 for three months. 

Two men of the freshman class gave up posi- 
tions that were bringing them a larger salary 
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than the instructors at Case received, in order 
to secure an engineering education. 

A dredging engineer made a salary of $400 a 
month, but gave it up for a technical education 
at Case. 

The broad lessons which these boys learned 
may be shown by some quotations: “The end of 
the summer found me richer in material wealth, 
but not in spiritual. For twelve weeks’ effort I 
became the possessor of $336, part of which I 
gave my parents for board, part to the Univer- 
sity Book Store, and most of it to Mr. Case, 
treasurer of Case School of Applied Science. 
My soul rebelled at the thoughts, actions, and 
narrow-mindedness of most people.” 

Another says, “It is funny how the sudden 
enlightening as to what it is all about changes 
almost all our ideas about living. Experience 
does seem to be the best teacher after all. The 
greatest and by far the most important thing I 
learned this past summer was the realization 
that I had a mind and a mind that was just 
begging for exercise. Perhaps it was about 
time I found this out.” 

A sense of fatalism appears in the experi- 
ence of one man who says, “Little by little I 
soaked up the theory and practice of mixing 
lacquer, till one day I found I knew all about it. 
The next day school opened, and I resigned; my 
career was over.” 

Such reports and experiences reflect fairly 
well the kind of material that Case School is 
getting in the entering class. Several have been 
directors of men and have come to realize the 
achievements of mechanical inventions and the 
importance of accurate technical knowledge. 
The school must mold these men into future 


engineers. 
et H. R. Youre 





QUOTATIONS 
WHAT IS DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION? 

Secretary OF Lasor JAMES J. Davis makes 
the following criticism of the present educa- 
tional system in a report which he prepared as 
chairman of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education: 

In the past the educational program of the 
United States has not been a democratic program 
in that there has been discrimination as between 
different groups of citizens in the provision for free 
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educational service. For those groups desiring 
what is commonly called ‘‘general education,’’ or 
‘‘eultural education,’’ and for those desiring to 
enter the professions, ample provision has been 
made at public expense. For those of our citizens 
who work for a living, only within comparatively 
recent times have their needs for educational ser- 
vice, particularly in the fields of their work, been 
recognized. 

Vocational education as it exists in this country 
to-day represents at least one phase of extension of 
education and service to a group of our citizens 
who have in the past been to a considerable extent 
discriminated against. 

Vocational education is that form of education 
which either assists prospective workers in entering 
an occupation to advantage or which assists those 
already employed to follow their occupations to 
better advantage; in other words, it is that form 
of education which enables people to get a job, hold 
a job, or get a better job. It is therefore that 
form of education which assists those people who 
work—who, as a matter of fact, comprise the great 
majority of the population of the United States. 

Vocational education therefore applies to the en- 
tire range of activities. It is vocational educatiou 
to train the clergyman, or the doctor, or the lawyer 
for the practice of his profession. It is equally 
vocational education to train the apprentice looking 
forward to the practice of a skilled trade or to 
provide additional opportunity for the journeyman 
to acquire a further mastery of his trade. 

It is vocational education to train the girl look- 
ing forward to marriage, so that she can better 
manage the home and can carry on the duties of 
the home which she will be largely responsible for 
maintaining. It is vocational education which aids 
the farm boy to learn how to use and apply the 
most modern practices and technical knowledge of 
farming, and it is equally vocational education 
which puts this same knowledge at the disposal of 
the working farmer, and so on through the entire 
range of those who are engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. 


The argument of Secretary Davis is specious 
and harmful. The fact is that the so-called “eul- 
tural’ subjects are democratic just because they 
are the subjects which present to pupils the 
fundamental and important general lessons of 
civilization. The effort which has been made by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education to 
discredit the ordinary schools with their broad 
program of cultural subjects is one of the great- 
est disservices that could possibly be perpe- 
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trated. From its ereation this board has been 
a disturbing factor in American edueation. Ip 
the United States there is no possibility of g 
revision of the educational program such that 
there will be a real curtailment of cultural edy- 
eation. The ordinary man desires for his child 
a broad education, not a narrow vocational edu- 
cation which limits the pupil’s cultural opportu- 
nities. In the actual administration of its 
grants the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has been compelled to inelude in its pro- 
grams more and more cultural material. In the 
meantime the high schools and colleges of the 
country are enlarging their practical courses as 
fast as suitable instructional materials can be 
prepared. The most democratic school is one 
which unites all courses in a well-balanced pro- 
gram, not one which substitutes vocational 
courses for cultural courses.—The School Re- 
view. 





REPORTS 


FACULTY SELF-SURVEY AND THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF COLLEGE 
TEACHING 

RECENTLY, as a result of a self-survey of the 
college of arts and sciences at the University of 
Colorado, the faculty adopted a procedure of 
continuous self-survey by the individual faculty 
members and voted the appointment of a stand- 
ing committee on self-survey. The main objec- 
tive of this committee is the improvement of 
teaching. 

This self-survey of the Arts College (initiated 
by Dean Hellems and voted by the faculty) was 
conducted with much thoroughness by a com- 
mittee of six members' appointed more than 
two years ago. Through questionnaires and 
personal interviews, the committee collected 
data from administrative officers (president, 
dean, registrar, high-school visitors), the teach 
ing staff, students in residence and graduates of 
the college. The committee wished : (1) to secure 


1 Antoinette S. Bigelow, dean of women and ass0 
ciate professor of English literature; T. D. A. 
Cockerell, professor of zoology; L. Thomas Hop- 
kins, professor of education; Francis Wolle, 489° 
ciate professor of English literature; P. G. Wor 
cester, dean of men and professor of geology; C. 
C. Eckhardt (chairman), professor of history. 
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a frank estimate of the value and effectiveness 
of the work of individual teachers and of the 
college as a whole, (2) to learn of any honest 
and well-founded criticisms of the present ob- 
jectives and methods, (3) to secure constructive 
suggestions as to methods and objectives that 
would improve the service of the college. 

There was a gratifying response by all mem- 
bers of the staff, by the students interviewed 
and by the graduates. The favorable and un- 
favorable criticisms relating to individual teach- 
ers and departments were tabulated and the 
results presented to the persons and depart- 
ments eoneerned. Although the efforts and 
achievements of the college were praised, and 
although the committee received many helpful 
major and minor suggestions, the dominant 
suggestion was that the college should direct 
its greatest effort in the future toward the im- 
provement of teaching. To gain this objective, 
the committee presented to the faculty a set of 
questions on the basis of which each individual 
teacher is (1) to appraise his own efforts and 
achievements absolutely and (2) to appraise 
them in their relationship to the aims of the 
college. These questions are to be amended 
when necessary and a copy with appropriate 
comment is to be given to all future members 
of the teaching staff. 

While it is clear that every member of the 
faculty has repeatedly privately examined him- 
self on the basis of many of these and similar 
questions, the question as finally adopted un- 
doubtedly touches on more phases of the aims, 
values and characteristics of academic life than 
would be stressed by any one individual teacher. 
Moreover, the questions will tend to standardize 
the teaching objectives of the college and make 
more tangible to young instructors the definite 
objectives of the college. 

For the interest of the reader there is ap- 
pended to this article a copy of the questions. 

By faeulty vote it was also decided to have 
appointed a permanent committee on self-survey 
for the college, the purpose of which is to take 
cognizance of all criticisms offered by students 
in residence, by graduates and former students 
and by the teaching staff concerning any and 
all phases of our academie work. A further 
duty of this committee will be to present for 
faculty discussion at least once a year funda- 
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mental problems connected with the self-exami- 
nation of the college. 


The experiment at Colorado has demon- 
strated that it is possible for an arts college to 
conduct a self-survey, to examine in a detached 


way the objectives, activities and achievements 


of the college. Furthermore, there has been 
formulated a procedure whereby the teaching 
staff as individuals and as an organization may 
obtain a clearer idea of the objectives of the 
college as they exist at present and as they will 
need to be modified to meet the changing needs 
of the future. 


QUESTIONS FoR INDIVIDUAL SELF-SURVEY 


A. The American System of Education. 

(1) Do I believe thoroughly in the American 
practice of offering education to the 
great mass of young people? 

(2) Do I believe that each student that comes 
to us has the possibility of being im- 
proved intellectually, culturally, socially 
in the broad sense? 


B. Our Students. Our Opportunity. 


(3) Am I conscious that my personality 
strongly affects my students, and that 
the ultimate effect of my course is 
usually great or small in proportion as 
I have interjected my personality? 

(4) Am I willing to be patient in dealing with 
each of my students? 

(5) Do I have a respect for the human mate- 
rial with which I am working? 

(6) Do I know the rare occasions when the 
use of sarcasm is desirable and effec- 
tive, and am I also aware of injury 
done to students and my own influence 
over them by the injudicious use of sar- 
ecasm and indulgence in cynicism? 

(7) Am I keeping in mind that in education 
results often come slowly, and that the 
full fruition of our efforts is often de- 
layed years in being manifested in 
individual lives? 

(8) Am I doing everything possible to gain 
and keep the confidence of my students? 

(9) Do I by word or act, consciously or un- 
sciously, show a contemptuous attitude 
toward my students? 

(10) Do I make use of my opportunities to 
stimulate more definite purposes in my 
students, based upon a realization of 
the values to be obtained in four col- 
lege years? 


ae 
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(11) Do I fully realize the wholesome influence 
that we can exert on the intellectual 
and social life of the state, nation and 
world by inspiring our students to lead 
a cultural life? 


C. My Subject. 


(12) Am I fully aware of and do I convey to 
my students the intellectual, cultural 
and social possibilities connected with 
my subject, and am I making my 
enthusiasm for it contagious among my 
students? 

(13) Do I present my subject as a developing 
subject, not as a finished product? 

(14) Do I present facts as facts and theories 
as theories? In discussing controver- 
sial questions do I present fully the 
opinions of all competent authorities 
and stimulate students to reach con- 
clusions of their own? 

(15) While teaching the facts of science am I 
also teaching my students the spirit of 
science, the attitude that science is a 
growing, developing body of knowledge, 
that we must be fair, objective, tolerant, 
sympathetic in our viewpoint concern- 
ing this development? 

(16) Do I have a clear idea of the relation of 
my subject to kindred fields and other 
subjects? 

(17) Do I, through my teaching, bring out the 
relation between my subject and an 
arts college education? 

(18) Do I believe in and practice freedom of 
thought and speech and encourage it in 
my students? 


D. My Professional Attitude and Effort. 


(19) Have I a single-minded devotion to my 
work and do I regard it as a permanent 
profession ? 

(20) Does my teaching job command my main 
interest and my best attention? 

(21) Am I doing an adequate amount of: 

(a) reading on my subject, 
(b) independent thinking on it? 

(22) Am I constantly striving to: 

(a) become more proficient in my meth- 
ods of presentation, 

(b) improve my control of my subject, 

(c) improve my method of conducting the 
laboratory? 

(23) When I teach a class do I make a con- 
scious effort to make it interesting and 
profitable? Do I attempt to relate the 
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particular fragments under immediate 
discussion to the subject as a whole? 
Do I point out why such things are 
worth studying and what place they 
have in the larger scheme of knowledge 
and of living generally? 

(24) Do I keep in mind that our students, 
however alert the best may be, are on 
the average not mature, that ordinarily 
they complacently accept our viewpoints 
without question? Do I prepare myself 
less thoroughly than I should if I were 
constantly meeting my equals in train- 
ing and maturity who would compel me 
always to be offering my best efforts? 

(25) Am I reading all the available, important 
journals and all the fundamental new 
books that are appearing in my field! 

(26) Am I wisely using my library funds and 
laboratory funds in equipping our de- 
partment? 

(27) If the university were enabled to dis- 
charge all the Arts College faculty and 
then freely select another in the best 
interests of higher education, would 
there be any doubt about my being 
reemployed ? 


E. Examinations and Grading. 


(28) Am I conscious of a definite quality or 
objective that I wish to measure? Do 
I frame my questions so as to measure 
this quality or objective? 

(29) Are my questions so stated that they are 
intelligible? 

(30) Do my grades conform in value to the 
general average of the college? 


F. Building for the Future. 


(31) Am I making a conscious effort to raise 
the standards of the Arts College, to 
improve the library and _ laboratory 
facilities, to strengthen the cultural and 
educational hold of the institution on 
the state and the nation? 

(32) As a member of a department, do I re 
gard my responsibilities as having been 
fulfilled when I have done the particular 
teaching assigned to me? Do I attempt 
to devise ways and means of increasing 
the department ’s general usefulness and 
efficiency? Do I cooperate easily with 
my colleagues and discuss new ideas 
with them? 


C. C. ECKHARDT 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PREDICTIONS FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
PERFORMANCES 


Tue best prediction of the quality of college 
work of which a student is capable is of great 
importanee to colleges and students. Colleges 
want the best available material and owe it to 
their students to admit none who can not satisfy 
the requirements. The basis for such a predic- 
tion has generally been a college entrance ex- 
amination, an intelligence test grade or a report 
from the high school from which the student 
graduated, 

The college entrance examinations have been 
criticized by many close observers as being 
usually below the predictive value of the stand- 
ard intelligence tests, though there is some dif- 
ference of opinion in this regard. Many are 
also finding the intelligence tests quite unsatis- 
factory particularly in the municipal universi- 
ties, where many students are the children of 
immigrants of the past generation whose homes 
lack much of American culture. Typically, and 
quite naturally, such students fall down rather 
low in the ordinary “intelligence” (really cul- 
ture) tests and stand rather high in their aca- 
demie standing, as compared with the children 
f older American families. Our correlations 
between test seores and college grades have 
averaged at about .3 for men and .5 for women, 
the sex difference being due no doubt to the 
greater seriousness of the abler women in their 
college work. 

There is left the record a student makes in 
high school, and it is significant, I believe, that 
many of the older colleges have held pretty 
closely to this type of record in spite of the 
rapid advance of intelligence testing. In the 

t place, it covers endeavor over a longer 
period of time; and, secondly, it measures more 
than brillianee or alertness. It depends perhaps 
mainly on the habits of work a student has 
established, and the attitude of the student him- 
self and also his family towards school. 

There are many ways of getting high-school 
records. The most obvious and accessible record 


th 


‘the average grade for one cr several years of 
ccomplishment. The difficulty with this has 
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been the wide variability of high schools and 
their standards of marking. An A or 90 score 
in one high school is very superior and indicates 
almost the genius level of attainment; in an- 
other it is expected of almost all and is hardly 
above the average for high-school graduates the 
country over. 

A safer and more valid basis of estimate for 
any high school is the position of a student with 
reference to his classmates. In which third or 
fifth of the class does he belong? This serves 
at least as a check on the stringency of the 
marking system, and such a rating is available 
immediately from almost every high school. 
Again, if one desires, one may make a distine- 
tion between city high-school grades and the 
grades of smaller and particularly rural high 
schools. At the University of Buffalo we have 
discovered very little difference between the very 
small high school and the town or medium-sized 
high school; but a significant difference between 
each of these and the city high school, in fact, a 
difference of more than a fifth on the average. 
That is, the graduates of the middle or third 
fifth of the class from the smaller high schools 
were not above those graduating in the fourth 
fifth (first being highest) of the large city high 
schools. Apparently either the standards of 
teaching or the students by inheritance are sig- 
nificantly better in the city. 

In New York State we have in addition to the 
ordinary marks or standings the Board of 
Regents’ examination grades. These have some 
values over and above the ordinary high-school 
grades. They are more objective records than 
ordinary marks of the term’s work, and they 
are applied uniformly all over the state. It 
would seem that they might be taken as a more 
reliable index as a whole than high-school 
grades. It seemed desirable, at least, to know 
something of their predictive value. 

From the University of Buffalo it was pos- 
sible to select a fairly recent class (entering 
1924) who had completed two years of college 
work, almost all of whose members were gradu- 
ates of a few city high schools. Their median 
college grades were correlated (Pearson product 
moment method) with the various indices of 
high school efficiency already cited. For the 
unselected group, distributed mostly in the 
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upper two fifths of their respective high schools, 
the indices run as follows: 


Correlations for college grades 


and 100 men 55 women 
4 year high-school average 43 58 
4th year high-school average’ .45 .63 
Regents exam. average 40 70 


There is no very significant difference appar- 
We might 
use any one of them with similar results so far 


ently between any of the measures. 


as city high-school students are concerned. 
However, there is a fair probability that for 
women regents are somewhat superior and for 
men less superior than the 4th year high school 
record (P.E. of r is about .05 in each ease). 

It has already been stated that the high-school 
record is not related to ability as measured by 
the intelligence tests. We have computed the 
correlation this time for intelligence tests as 
related to (1) the 4th year high-school grade 
average, and (2) Regents’ examination scores. 


Intelligence tests (American 


Council) 100 men 55 women 
4th year high-school average  .14 22 
High school regents’ average 55 45 


Here again we have the suggestion, corrobo- 
rated by various other correlations, that women’s 
grades are more closely related to ability (as 
measured by tests) than are men’s grades; while 
regents’ examination marks show much closer 
relation to test ability. The better agreement 
for the men as compared to the women is not 
so clear, but it may well be inferred that women 
may more often strive to cover the content of 
regents’ materials and do it well even though 
they are slow in the ordinary intelligence tests. 
On the basis of the above, it would seem that 
the fourth year average is on the whole a better 
result to use than regents’ if intelligence test 
scores are also available; as, other things being 
equal, it is always better to use measures in com- 
bination which are unrelated to each other. 

A question of greater importance for a college, 
however, is the critical analysis and predictabil- 
ity of the doubtful or border-line student from 
high school. It was thought desirable therefore 
to study such individuals, and for three years 
instead of one, in order to include a fair number 
of individuals. Nearly all these graduated from 
the lowest two fifths of their high-school classes, 
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and were men. They were doubtful candidates 
and would at the present time be admitted only 
after thorough examination and a three-week 
course on the technique of study. The correla. 
tions follow, with number of cases for each year 
in parenthesis. : 


College freshman grades 1923 1924 1995 

and (30) (32) (26) 
Four-year high-school av.... 16 2 34 
4th year high-school av. .67 29 48 
Regents’ average .20 .08 34 


It seems quite clear that for the low or doubt- 
ful group in high school the fourth year average 
from high school is the best in predictive value, 
uniformly surpassing the other two measures, 
As a supplement to this it is no doubt better to 
use regents’ marks than the four-year average 
as the former are less well related to the fourth- 
year average. 

The final interpretations are not very certain, 
Apparently the fourth year average is a mea- 
It is 
not so closely related to intelligence scores as is 


sure of seriousness and general attitude. 


regents’ average, and attitude is more important 
for the doubtful high-school graduate than is 
intelligence. Over the same interval of time in- 
telligence tests correlate to the extent of .35 on 
the average with the regents’ examinations of 
the doubtful cases, and only .24 on the average 
with freshman college grades. 

It seems then that even where regents’ grades 
are available, it is better to use high-school 
grades; and also that the fourth or last year 1s 
a distinctly better index of freshman ability than 
is the four year high-school average for those 
who are doubtful cases. The predictability of 
these students is raised only slightly when the 
fourth year record is combined with intelligence 
tests. However, there is an indication’ that if 
and when these low students can be more ade- 
quately motivated an intelligence test score will 
give superior prediction to even fourth-year 
average marks from high school, and that when 
both are combined the indices may be raised to 
measures that insure fair prediction (i.¢., .7 
above). 

Epwarp S. Jones 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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1The Personnel Journal, Vol. 6 (Oct., 19 
p. 182-91. 
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